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THE CADILLAC OF CONVERTIBLES 

IS BACK! 

Introducing the Eldorado Biarritz Convertible for 1984. 

It's everything you'd eapect in an Eldorado... 
and in a convertible that carries the Cadillac name. 

From its genuine leather seating areas to its 
silky-smooth Cad rf lac ride. Experience the convert fble 
that rnjfy brings luxury out in the open. 



BEST OF ALL... IT'S A CADILLAC. 

Left Get It Together BuddeUp 



Head of the class. 

The Bell Yellow Pages is the #1 In many metropolitan areas there's 

business reference book * Business people another book to learn from the Business la 

read it every working day because what Business Bell Yelfow Pages !t contains 

they learn helps them stay on lop all the businesses other businesses need 



Get the Yellow Pages talking Let your fingers do the walking. 





AVIS RAPID RETURN. 

ITS FAST ITS EASY 
AND NO ONE HAS ANYTHING LIKE IT! 
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TT6MS YOU A RECORD OF YOUR 
CHARGES tH WELL UNDER A MINUTE. 

You'll never have to 
go to the rental 
counter a^ain to 
» ■ return your car and 

■ » ufyour rental 
^ expend. Be- 

Oil II Mil l| Ml, , Ihh 1 

#**nr« vw <■•#■ cause we 
gjvt? you something no one 
else can. Avis Rapid 
Return; Hie first-and 
nnty -folly automated* self- 
service car return system 
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C ]fcWa Am lUm A I'aj Krahrm Lnr. Am* 

in car rental history! 

And Rapid Return is as easy 
to List- as your pocket L-ali-ulator, 
Just punch in your cur number, 
mileage and gas gauge reading. 
In well under a minute it not only 
completes your car 
return: it also Rives 
you a copy of your 
iv i KiU chanrea. 

And ^ince you jjet 
yniL]' charts .so quirklv 

youH be able to com- 
account quickly* too. 
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HOUHiS.HOWMTtm. 
NO COMPETITION 

The simple fact is thai the compe- 
tition] us t isn't fiist enough to 
beat Rapid Return, And'itV.been 
proving itself at some of the busi- 
est mr] inrts and dnwntnwn loea- 
tions for the past several months. 

Asa result, wliMrievMryr.ii 
run to use new Raj ml Ret um + you 
won't run into a 
line tosluwyou 
down. And all 
you need louse 
Rapid Ren an is 
an Avis or an- 
other m^jor 
ctvdil card. 

So if you want 

tti in.-l iJJ'ti your car 
and get a copy of 
your rental 
< harges the fastest 
way possible, thurcbjust one place 
Lngr> s Avih. Because only Avis 
offers the technological leadership 
that delivers state of the art 
services like Rapid Return. 
Its i k^iied m make car ivritir^ 
faster and easier then 0RV for you. 
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FfmWG HARDER MAKES AVIS SECOND TO NONE. 
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BY JAMES J. KILPATRICK 



The High Cost of Health 



| or long ago, finding the August doldrums 
hanging heavy on my hands, I went to the 
University of Virginia Hospital in aeetite Charlottes- 
Wile and there inquired about having a little knife 
and fork work done on an ailing: Heart. The aurgeons 
wen? agreeable. They invited me for dinner, and 
three mronsiry hypatttt and one eloverleaf later, 
they sent rne forth with hearty farewells all around 
During this sojourn I had been in their pleasant 
company for 10 day*. The bill exclusive of doctor*' 
I ees waa 817,4324-02. 1 inquired jovially what the 2 
cents was for. Ttiey said, beh-hereheh, it was for the 
drinking straw I did not use on 
the skimmed milk t would not 
drink. Doctors are great kidders. 

The soaring costs of hospital 
care are nothing to kid about. 
This was my first operation; es- 
rept for a ample of long ago one- 
night stands, this, was my first 
atay in a hospital I learned a eou- 
pie of things, and a bit bruodily I 
pas* them along. What I am 
brooding about is the pe^imurtic 
thought that unless some dramat- 
ic and ingenious mechanism can 
be found for controlling hospital 
coats, the bill for health care in 
ihu United States will soon gu out 
of sight. By 1SS8, according to 
one estimate, that bill will exceed 
$1 trillion, 

I will give you a patient's eye 
view of T.h e matter. « mce a pat it! nr. 
is admitted to one of these anti- 
Itptk garage*, he ha* absolutely 
no stay -so over the repair work that is done, AJ] the 
patient wanta is to get the business over with, ilost is 
the last thing on hi* mind. He w&nta everything that 
mighL possibly contribute toward i.h*» suciws nf 
whatever it is that be is in for. 

T looked over the hill they sent me, It might have 
been written in cuneiform by the scribe* of Ugarit. 
For axamife "ffiHKCL LAB tABG S-t*3S . . . % 10.75." 
Annth,r :ntere*img entry "StiOBBHL BN*K MATCB4 
4 . . S72.50 " The coat of the a«tiiprivaie 
[ understood — S4fl0 a night — but most of the 
rest was beyond translation. Did anyone ask me if 1 
wanted a LAB CBCPLT at $1&2&? Would I like an 
ICLUC7 A couple of ILYTEs at $17.15 each? Km 
youraool, if my doctors wanted these things for me, 
I wanted them too, After a SiiflO deductible, dear ofd 
New Ycirk Life's major medical plan would pay th* 
rest No hair off my chest. Bring on the needle* 
bearera. 1 Just get me out of here alive. 

T lie ttepbaive growth of medical technology ac> 
counts for probably one third to half of the dkmay» 
ing rise in hospital cost*. These marvelous di&gnoirtk 
procedures cost a fortune, both in capital investment 
and in the coit* of tabor to put them tn use. Another 




Medical insurance 
adds $600 to the 
price of a new car. 



big reason lies in Uie changing nature of patient 
populations: Hospitals are getting more patients in 
their 60a and 70s, The moat significant factor is the 
factor of human nature: The suffering patient^ hav- 
ing paid insurance premiums fur years (or had them 
paid for him), now wants & little of his own back; he 
wants the best a hospital can provide, and the devil 
and Blue Cross take Lhe cost. The physician has no 
reason to economize: The more tests he orders, the 
better his defense against a potential suit for mal- 
practice- and besides, the more tests he orders-, l.ht- 
better able he is to treat his patient. One of the testa 
done on me involved the spraying 
of a photwensittve dye into my 
heart, the films told the surgeons 
exactly what they needed to 
know, but the test cost $910 oc- 
clusive of the doctors' fees. 

For the past 20 years, more or 
less, hospital coats have been ris- 
ing 12 to 14 percent annually. 
This year's national bit! for health 
services is estimated at $362 bil- 
lion, more than double what we 
will spend on national defease* 
Much oT thru bill La paid through 
tuxes for such program* sls Med- 
icaid and Medicare. The rest is 
absorbed through the economy 
generally, mostly in group health 
insurance financed by employers 
and passed on by them in the 
price of their products, The 
Chrysler Corporation for exan> 
pie, pays £f?3 million a year in 
such insurance; the bill adds JGOO 
to the cost of every car the company produces. 

It i* nil very well tn at-^erl rhetorically thai health 
cost* "cannot" or "ntujt not" be permitted to rise 
ujicMtroliftbljr* Putting a cap on health care w a 
fearfully difficult task. Starting this month, the gov- 
ernment wilt reimburse hospitals on a new basin 
predicated upon 467 specific diagnmiea. If a hospital 
win provide treatment at Teas than the rcimburae- 
ment, the hospital ran pocket the p(T0fit If the hospi- 
tal's costs exceed the JttjjnbufWfnenL the hospital 

must uliSi.irh lhe Inn . 

Perhaps the government's new approach will help* 
Let as nope »o* for society has oilier vital bills to 
pay— for education, for cleaning up the environment, 
for maintaining national defense. Health care is im- 
portam. of course, but we can't tot it become the tail 
that wngs the dog. □ 

Mg August column dealt with q study of public 
interest groups" by *ociat ftatutticicfrut & ftohrrt 
Liehi+r and Srattfry Rathmnn. They rrrunetmtfit 
listed Common Cause among organizations re- 
spending to tk$ surtxy; / pawed the -rrror along. 
Cam iff on CfT hum* d td not pa riiapatt* J J . K . 
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A MAN 

WHO WORKED 

14 YEARS 
AT IBM RAVES 
ABOUT THE 
BURROUGHS B20. 




CARLIIJANZEN 
J^CTHkfli, HiiMrwsft Htthmr C i*iu|>. Kiirnnr^h^ I i^jurmm 



A lor ul people think that liecutsc IBM is bitter Hun 
Burn it id is. that makes them 1 utter th.ni ButrouiHiv 
\iier s|Kiulini! so riiJiny years it IBM, you dm 

believe me u hen I vn bigger di icsn'i necessarily mean 

lh'TlLT. 

I xt's compare small business computers: the 
Burniu^lis B^kiml IBM's D it.liii i^kt 

Incredibly, the Burroughs B2B sines cm offrt up to 
five Times more memciry rapacity, can sft in twice as- 
much data, can have more work stations (this nerw ork- 
ing eapahilirv is especially important for laigc 
businesses)* offers more kinds < >f printers, and . in . micr 
to jjet more iiilnriluiTiuii > hi tlk di>phi\ screen, [tic B20 
screen is 25^ larger 

To operate, all you dots open the carom, plug it inf 
choose one < if our many business software pnsjirams 
{pay mil, account* racctaMc* inventory control, e*c4 
tilt the screen to your devircd lieigliL and yintVi - ■ C i - 
(( )ur ste|>b\ --step training minimis are sri eas\ to use. 



even a corporate vice-president can tie doing sates projections m a matter of fiours. i 

And il any ([UcMion.s n jnte sip, all you have In do is pick up I he phr mt ■.nui call cmr hot linear, uj ill <jucv 

Dons are answered in the f irst call.) Furthermore, we 

have service depots in IV major cities rhmugfa iut the 

U.S., or you can choose on-site serv icing. 

So you see. when it ci»mcs tocher isinu Ixrtwcx-n IBM 

and Burroughs, take it from someone whoknmi.s IjrirTi 
"Hie question isn't vebos bigger. It s w tw's Lictter. 



^Wfdcn^ ipii return malailif Inr a *j«Min| Bwill^fal -*t*mx 
h incur- iniufiriJiiiMi ..#U I WH^I MJlhtf ifiaiT ohij»*i brUi*. 



Burroughs 

1 1 1 1 . Ql 1 ■ S HON ISNT Wl K)"S Bl( *( R 
IT'S WHO'S Bl I 1 1 R 



Hfii 'j ih1i;i. 1 1 ir .1 .- mil m i U! mi 



Name- 



Tut- 



{ JHII(Mlk\ . 
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NOW YOU CAN PROVIDE A SUPERIOR 
IRA PROGRAM WHILE HARDLY LIFTING A FINGER. 




Now th:u 1ft As are available 
even to wage earners with pension 
plans, your employees are proba- 
bly think in it about them right now. 

And wondering if you are going 
to make available an IRA program 
to supplement their retirement 
iin .-irn' 

Realizing this, Metropolitan is 
ready to provide your employees 
w ith a program that requires mini- 
mal effort on your part and involves 
practically nudist tu you. 

tl'fl Metropol ilan s Met mrnatic 
I HA Program. 

Ml you do is:irr::]i^ J'ii p-iv r^ll 
deductions by your employee*. 
Metropolitan's trained profession^ 
.ils will hold omHuri-one interviews 
with ymir employees to diftcuss 
the benefits provided by an IRA 



and assist them in establishing 
their own FRAs for amounts up to 
$2,000, The administrative details 
w ill t J- bmi'H<-i.l h\ Mr'tr- i^mIiuui 
and, with your cooperation, the 
program will be communicated to 
your employees. 

In addition. Metropolitan will 
provide a sound and attractive 
vehicle for the IRA contributions- 
tin- Flexible Retirement Annuity 
C tin tract. 

All of your employees who are 
inte rented in providing for retire- 
ment on a tax -deferred basis will 
welcome this unusually beneficial 
IRA program. It features an op 
t fona I provision that will continue 
payments to the employee's IRA 
HI the event of t^iaJ disability, It 
has flexible options which allow use 



of the IRA to provide retirement 
Income. Undt*r this program, 
employees can even continue their 
IN As should they leave the 
company'. 

Mrt mn<i!iun. because of its vast 
financial utd human resources, is 
equipped lo sen c a company of 
any size and in any locat ion. 
Arranging for Mctromatic fRA is ia 
simple mutter. Just contact your 
Fin al Mi'UupijIitan office and ask to 
have a representative cajj. 

This is a change to make a favor- 
ui ile impression on your employees 
at practically rid cost and with vir- 
tually no effort. 



Metropolitan 

C m S Insurance I Companies 



METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS RYYOU. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 



► PRESIDENT REAGAN r S HAND has been 
strengthened, at Least for present, on 
defense and foreign policy issues. In 
waka of Soviet destruction of Korean air* 
liner, his aritlcs in Congress are unable 
to develop viable position that both op» 
goses administration's military stance 
and condemns Soviet s. Early tipoff was 
House reversal of praattack decision 
against development of new nerve gas 
weapons. Many foes of military buildup, 
concerned about appearing soft on re- 
sponse to Soviets, now reluctantly bach 
Reagan defense policies, 

► DIPLOMATIC VICTORIES also more likely 
for President, Japan probably more 
amenable to higher spending for air and 
sea-lone defenses, as United States has 
been urging. Antinuclear movement here 
and abroad set back* Hard-line position 
In anas reduction talfra with Soviet 
Unipnnow easier to sell__poiltioally , 
Keep In mind: Capitol Kill dispute over 
U 4 S. role in Lebanon centers on whether 
Congress should have voice in approving 
Marine presence there; no one Is talking 
seriously about withdrawal, 

* BUT THERE ARE POTENTIAL PITFALLS for 
Reagan, also* Democrats try to up 
retaliation ante, calling for cancella- 
tion of new grain deal, other trade 
sanctions. Senate Minority Leader 
Robert Byrd urges consideration of 
total embargo on U»S, eygorts to 
Soviets, fie£igan fc now convincod that 
Aber loan companies and workers, not the 
embargo target, suffer a»est from such 
actions* has rebuffed such proposals. 

* NEVERTHELESS* ADMINISTRATION faces 
Increased opposition in efforts to win 
approval of Export Administration Act, 
without tough new limits on trade with 



Communist-bloc nations* and provide addi- 
tional financing for International Mone- 
tary Fund. Some opponents olaiia IMF is 
too generous to countries hostile to 
United States* Advocates of IMF financing 
point out extent to which money is spent 
in this country, thus creating jobs, 

► SIGN OF THE TIMES. Billboard at 
AFL-CIO headquarters In Washington 
announcing unemployment rate is taken 
doyn as recovery brings jobless buck 
to work, 

* SPENDING IMPASSE CONTINUES in Con- 
gress- Budget cutters now see enactment 
of package encompassing several 
appropriations bills es politically 
expedient way to chop popular but non- 
essential spending* Also makes it 
easier for members to vote for programs 
unpopular among voters. Recovery 
could help supporters of spending cuts* 
Good economic prospects cause some income 
maintenance programs to lose their con- 
stituency, eroding political support 
for them, Bepubll gans say_ there are 
enough votes to uphold any Reagan veto 
qf spending bills. Excessive govern- 
ment spending could leave credit markets 
short about one dollar for every five 
needed to modernise industry. One result 
could be weaker recovery in states with 
concentration of capital goods producers. 

*■ WASHINGTON RALLY Sponsored by 
coalition formed by U.S* Chamber of 
Commerce is planned for October 16, 
to spotlight opposition to domestic 
content bill restricting foreign auto 
imports* Measure to protect U«S* aj^to 
workers from foreign compctition would 
raise car prices an estimated |800. 
Bill's union sponsors say it would 
create jobs; congressional study says 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 



net loss of 66*000 jobs likely fram 
retaliation by nations importing U*S* 
products. Council of Economic Advisers 
says each auto job created would post 
consumers $100,000 in higher price tags. 

► FALLING INTEREST RATES CD horlson 

as Federal Reserve system brings growth 
in atone y supply within target range. 
Early October meeting of policy-setting 
Federal Ogen Market Committee may decide 
whether credit crarkets' confidence in 
Fed's willingness to control_B3oney growth 
has been restored enough to bring down 
both lonrc- and short -term interest rates, 
FOMC wants to avoid rising interest rates 
in critical second phase of recovery next 
year, when orders for capital goods are 
placed. Higher rates have slowed recov- 
ery's first phase , which was fueled by 
consumer spending. 

* HEIGHTENED KIDDLE EAST TENSIONS no 
longer pose direct threat they once 
did to America's oil supplies* Arab oil 
cutoff would have little immediate 
effect op this nation. Impact would 
fall heaviest on Japan, Western Europe* 
In recent months 90 percent of U.S. 
oil imports case from non-Arab sources. 
Biggest suppliers are friends; Mexico* 
Canada, Venezuela, Britain* Indonesia* 
Imports now supply one third of domestic 
needs* down from half at peak consumption 
in 1979* But under International energy 
agreement United States pledges to 
help allies if their supplies are 
reduced 7 percent or more. 

► MAJORITY OF AMERICANS prefer federal 
sales taxes if "government must raise 
taxes," according to Gallup poll done 
for government's Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Higher 
federal Income taxes are favored by 
less than_OTi e _l n four su r vey ed . Pre- 
ference for federal sales taxes "drives 
another final nail [sic] into the coffin 
of tax separation," concept that sales 
taxes are exclusive domain of state 
treasuries* report says. 

► WORKERS 1 APTEK-TAX REAL INCOME will 
rise in 19S4 for the third straight 
year, Chicago* s Harris Bank forecasts* 



Continued economic growth, rising pro- 
ductivity, moderate wage settlements 
are responsible for dramatic turnaround 
in economic well-being* Major blue 
collar wage settlements negotiated 
during the first six months this yesr 
averaged *9 percent in first year of 
contract, 2.7 percent over entire con- 
tract period. This was lowest rate of 
increase in any six-month period In 
last 15 years 7 Labor Department gay^» 

► WHO WILL CONTROL SENATE after 1984 
elections is rated tossup* Business 

is studying impact if Republicans lose 
control. Extreme liberal Democrats 
could head Labor (Edward Kennedy, 
Haas,) ; Judiciary (Joseph fliden, Del*) ; 
Foreign Relations (Claiborne Pell, R.I.) 
Veterans* Affairs (Alan Cranston, Cal*); 
Governmental Affairs {Thomas Eaglet on, 
Mo*). More moderate William Proxmire 
(Wis,) would chair Banking* Southern sen 
ators— usually more business-oriented— 
would head 9 committees* Of 33 Senate 
seats up for election next year^ 19 are 
held by Republicans, 14 by Democrats, 

* SUPREME COURT APPOINTMENTS may be- 
come issue In presidential polities 
next year. Next President may have 
rare opportunity to appoint majority 
of members to that tribunal* Five of 
nine justices will move Into the^r 803 
during tena of President taking office 
in 1985* Successors chosen could In- 
fluence court decisions for next 
generation. 

► GROSS NATIONAL SPIRIT — statistical 
measure of Americans' optimism about 
future— is up 15 percent over last year. 
Survey by Yaokelovlch, Skelly £ White 
asks six questions about personal satis- 
faction, nation's future. Last year two 
fifths of those surveyed said things 
would get worse. Now only one fifth feel 
that way. Nearly half see be iter 1 1 me 3 
ahead, versus 50 percent year ago* CNS 
index for unemployed* those least opti- 
mistic, is up 38 percent* Only students 
register drop in optimism. Republicans 
are mora optimistic than Democrats* 
Though still below optimism of whites, 
CNS index of nonwhites Is up 32 percent. 
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A Plug for Planning 



"Don't Pull the Plug on Kr/i>: nic 

(jtwlh" |St'j>U'mln-rl suiim!* ;in appro- 
priate warning about future- electric 

|K»wcr supply in the United States This 
article drawa needed attention to the 
link between economic development 
And eletixicity availability. 

It ifh time, ail the national economy 
continuGK to gain momentum, far the 
Amenc-an public, iLs political teai.it-.rs 
and certainly the business c-omm unity 
to examine carefully the long-term iis- 
Stie i«1ectric power supply. IVuptT 
plain nintf and policy direct ion rain en- 
sure si reiiahSe iLiui ;iffr?riijishie d+n'trie 
powur aysteni able to sustain a healthy 
rate of ecuoomic growth. 

An informed public will be mora 
ly to support those actions in the near 
term that will lead to a de&irahk ener- 
gy iy&tem in the lone; term. 
Sherwood H Smith, Jr. 
Ohairman 

Caroli Em Power & Light Company 
Raleijrh, N,C. 



Praise for EPA 

Re; "How To Survive an EPA I hp flec- 
tion" [August |. 

While the article made several cx<#1* 
lent points concerning Environmental 
Protection Agency inspections, h fuiU-d 
to mention ihe fact Llmt EPA in only 
trying hefp olefin up the environ- 
ment, not hanta* companies. AH of Lhf 
EPA personnel t know are very capable 
and highly qualified individuate who 
are willing to serve the public, 

If there wur* no watchdog over din* 
charges into our air and water, can you 
imagine the effect* on the environ- 
ment? 

Let's give EPA the credit it ik*crvi-! 
Don Cobb 
President 

Environmental Seme** Corporation 
Shreveport. Ln. 

Export itorm 

^Shootout Over Control of Efr 
ports" |(hillriok, AhjiuhI I 

The real problem for American huid- 
aeii is the disruption thai cxceanive 
luiil unnecc^jiry government conlrnte 
rausje in US, export* to cur allien and 
normal trading partner* in the free 
world, not tlie selling of hi#h-terhrio|o- 
(TV tfo^da to Communiut tuition*. 

The cummunt* attributed to a von- 
fteaalouul bluffer, that U.S. firm* nre 



worried aboot tht bti pt Soviet bloc 
nwkete for ihc.ir hi^h-tech product* j? 
th-;siirl iif false assum pi i-.-ji ihal mal-.- ■-- 
it so difficult to reconcile the viewn of 
the buaineflft community with those of 
well-intentioned but sometimea totaJly 
misinformed member* of Congress, 

¥ea i there probably will be a shoot- 
out, and it will be our friend* who nhoot 
the tLS. export market in the foot 
99 1 mm R. Hakkick 
Manager, Government Relation* 
Sylvania SyHtema Group 
GTE Cfjmmuniratiuns Products 

Corpora tk>n 
Arlington, Va, 

Helpful or hypocritical ? 

J nmes J. Kilpalriek's column. "The 
Public Interest Shanf' [Augu&t], con- 
clude thai those who come from the 
upper middle cJaas cannot speak as con- 
sumer advocated. InferentiaHy,, we 
must wait on u, less affluent group with 
leu* political and uorial iwareneaa to 
help the dtsadvaiila^ed. 

tn ;i tk'iiiiK'niUt' yocit^y \ f , ls \.\uf mi- 
nority among the advantaged #roup 
tbat ifi p^i-rttuasive, politically and soeial- 
iy. 111 effect in p economic benefits f lit 
tile consumer, 

Kil pat rick concltidea that it in a siham 
for the mor<" fortunau? to Ray they warn 
to help the Eess fortuwite Hls view> 
must be broadened to include n modest 
degree of flexibility, which would admit 
that a few haves may be concerned 
about the have-nots. 

Joa&PH Walduaitm 
San Rafael. Calif, 

Displaying hi* usual consummate 
skill (irarnered no doubt in snalchinj; 
wtta with wily Weni Virscinia trrmi). Kij 
Patrick Huecetttfully coats atpeminns 
on the motive* of «cH2alled public inter- 
eat jrrnupR. But be fail* to address a 

few important questions, Have the ac- 
tion* of these grottpe been harmful to 
the interest* they purport to serve? 
Have they acted to further tiwir own 
partisan interests? Aire they truly hypo- 

Send Irttrm to Edit or Nation's Bfsi 
nebs. mS H Strtet, N W u WoMhmf* 
toih D.C. 1*0061 and include gout 
phour rthtrtbrr. letters addnrwd lo 
fhr Editor hill ft* tiotisitiwrd /or pub 
ligation untm th* writtr rrqucxte 
Qtkerwiw, fkry may h* rrfiirtt \ r 
rwndrwMfd. 
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Low priced time 
recorder helps 
small businesses 
meet wage-hour 



Clock damped 
emptoyee lime 
cards are your 
|besl cornpltajtoe 
with wage-hour 
laws. Uthem 
offers full line 
for any size 
payroll 




ror.FAST information 
PHONE TGU FREE 

1-800/241-4990 

■ In Calif orola, call 1400/3524314 
v (in Ceoqpla, ull tolled 404/fiffl G40G1 

■ w write wrthflirt oblj^Eion. 
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critical scoundrels, as Kilpatriek would 
have us believe? 

The elite of virtually every nation is 
composed of individuals from highly 
educated, w-oll-to-do families. And from 
this elite come run only the establish 
ment leaden but the revolutionariea « 
well. We should be j^htd Ralph Nader 
has chosen to throw books like Unsafe 
if r .4?«if/ Sfn-rd at General Motors — and 
aot Mralotov cocktails 

John O'Roljrke 
Cicero, III 

KDpatrlck » guilty of shooting the 
messenger just because he doesn't tike 
the rnesH&ye, If we didn't have public 
Interest activists lo protect us, this na- 
tion would be overrun with unsafe cars, 
our rial Ural resources would be deplet- 
ed by irresponsible industries and 
blacks would sLill be 1 nuking for a way 
to get their votes into ballot boxes. 

James Moom: 
Wilmington, Del. 

Mutual good 

Re: "'Rriritfin^ Minority Firms Into 
the Mainstream" { August). 

The Minority Business Development 
Agency and the VS. Chamber of Com- 
merce 5 hare a mutual gnu I m restoring 1 



Wb Wrote Th e Book 
On TwoWw Radiq 

An oil's Free. 

Read ;iU ;ib mi it, How T\M>-Wa> Radio 
am help jiLsL iitxmt any business lower 
costs ana increase profits via more 
efficient use of people and vehicles 
Plus, hew lo choose the ritjht radio 
from Johnsons com pic I c fine of 
mobile communications equip- 
menL All American made ny fhe 
iwr>way pioneer noi only chal- 
lenging but pacing the industry. 
AJI kicked by a full years 100% 
warranty on all pans and labor. 
Phone toil-lfre*; WNI-328-5727 Eit. 122. 
j In Minnesota, H0O-742-S6&S Ext. 122 J Or write 
Johnson Radio PixKiueLs Division, Wbseca, MN 56093* 
for your free copy. 

36 JOHNSON 

Till Cl fALLIMihR 




America to greater economic proa peri' 
ty. In that effort, small and Tnimritv- 
owntd hupsnetises rim nmki- ;t tremen- 
dous contribution, Working together, 
we can achieve ear objectives. 

Victor M. Riveha 

Director 

Minority Business Development 

Agency 
Washington 



The Water Crisis: 
New Economic 
Threat 




What'i right is right 

1 wus glad to see «he right-hftnrieil 
threads on the light bulb (in your Sep- 
tember cover. There were left-handed 
threads on the water faucet pictured on 
the August cover. 

Kknnetjj FtaviEEt 
Vice President 
tt'ebtern We El -Semce, fnr 
Withita Falls. Tex. 

Editor a Note: You haw e&Mffht Nf 
ru an error that ofrurn'ti when uriL* 
tic license triumphed oitT technical 

Everywhere ; water, water 

Re' "The Approaching Water-Supply 
* "n -is" I August J. 

Thv i' stimuli- Liy the Associated 0«n- 
era I run true turn uf America that SlIiMi 
billion it needed to repair water aupph 
facilities ia grusly excessive. 

We cftCinmti- tlie ewst al S27 LuJIint. 
spread out over 10 years. A survey we 
made of the nation'i 60 largest water 
utilities also revealed that in all but a 
few euj^a fUKfifefeary infrastructure- re* 
pairs can be financed locally through 
modwt rate increases, 

A new national jrrant program U' 
help drinking water system* is neither 
needed nor desirable, and we have so 
a *'A\ tu -1 i bef 1 1 r e I'VingrcMi 

What « needed i* greater public ap- 
preciation of and iflwpm to pay for 
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Dr. Gail Grant 
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a vital public service than bfea bum tM> 
for granted. 
Da™ b. Presto* 
Executive Director 
American Water Works Association 
Denver 

Moat American* do not recognizee the 
urgency stnd ^stent r?f glokid isTiier 
probleinj. We are headed for & dt&afiUr 
much like th^ oil cmii of a decade ago. 
The main difference ie that this crisfe is 
a lifr^hreabming <mo, 

Llrik'Sh fK'Ofili? hLir-i.. faying fttteiiMrwi 
now h tine Sean drinking water wilt kill 
'iiiliimiM nf pi^.iptt? sicid the WJirkl'w abili- 
ty lu feed itself will be threatened fey 
overpopulation and food production 
stunted by drought. 

firrKk t; Bourne. BJ.D. 

Global W:iUT 

WUS !|; Hytrin 

Keep those letters coming 

It> the I nail, there wha room fnr 
;ite iu .L'hi rht-ir -.."a-j. comrMtttt on the 
respdTise form for the Nation's Ktfti 
NlflS Munthly Poll Now y«m havi* re- 
duced the poll to the equivalent of u 
multiplMhoice exnminalion. 

One cannot ttiuwer a «imnlc yes or no 
to every quaniaiL For infitancti, Jf Hav« 
you stopped treating your wife? M 

Jamkb Stewajet 
Kew York 

Editor s Note: Tkc »«w fbrwwt fir 
the pott tw* d&iianed for mtrr* 0i- 
fieri t hum! ting t>f uht *jr<iuiruj ft urn 
Iwr v/ rfxjjttnsi x Tf V hope yon will w^r 
the pftetaffF^ftftid reply card to r$- 
&pond to the *urwy each -month ami 
also write a tetter on issues covered to 
the (d\tor 

Capital and riik 

Be: 'idem*? The Money Is There" 
j September! 

I i .til liiveslor* are able to employ ei- 
pertfif in every field, a lot of potential 
l!<jldt»n eggs will be scrambled on the 
Soiir 

But the investor who can envision the 
i d+'ii ii* rJu« iTeator intends I may beoe- 
f it &ub«tantiaIJy . PfcW K K « : >i •. 

Tonis River, N J. 

Neglecting the mind 

\V>jhi 1 Kilpa trick Maid about the 1 Tri 
SLS iti Our8choo]i* th [July] relates direct- 
ly li> modem phQonopher Vernon How* 
ardV tench ii 1 ^ m 1500 Ways To Eseape 
ike- fhtrtiQtt Junotft 

" Hnw p/traiife that a |^rson will art- 
fully attend to hi« borne or finw™* t y*t 
cothptetely neglect the devetopment of 
hui nwii ninid KLAt^l WOLFRAM 

Bdulibrr CJty, Hes\ 
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YOU MAY 
PROFIT... 



From the n&w multi-bklUion dolJar 
Job Training Partnership Acl ( JTFA) 
:TPA is a dramatic new tctdfiralistn 
JniltalTve ihasi 
■ Addresses the problems ot Ihe 
displaced worker, disadvejn- 
!aged ctdul?. and unemployed 
youth in your community. 

• Forges a new private/public 
partnership; and 

• Preaenls the business commu- 
nity vnth new challenges and 
opportunities 

The TJ S Chamber s new pamer can 
help you understand, shape, and 
participate In this program 1o help 
the unemployed and provide bust 
ness with skilled workers 
Publication ordora should bo addressed 
lo Ihe Chcmtber 01 Commftrcft oj the U S., 
141 & H Street. NW Watfilngton. D,C 
20062 or CALL {301} 466-51 Single 
copy S 12.00 Please ipazsry puJ^Ucatlon 
o^SO (Mtake chock payable to Cham- 
ber ol Comrnerce of 1be US — DMttd of 
Columbia and Calllomia residents add 
app?opnal& sales 1ai > 



YEARS OF EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS COMPARED 

Employee Benefits Htstoncat 
Data. J 951-1979 A new publi- 
cation lhaE summaries 28 years 
ol employee benefits data gath- 
ered by the U S Chamber It 
shows where benefrls vary— by 
industry, by region, and by size 
Of company . Ihe patterns 0! 
growth, changes in average 
amount ot dollars speni per em- 
ployee. Useful for business writ- 
ers as wefl as benefits adminis- 
trators. #6460. T-9copies,$12 00 
aa., 1 Q or more, S10 00 ea Make 
checks payable to (and order from) 
Chamber ol Commerce of The 
US. P.O. Box 114, Kensington, 
Md 20795. (Pteasa add appro- 
priate sales tax Irx D C and Cal- 
ilorrua detivenes > 



FOR YOUR TAX FILE 



The Attack on Sale-Leasebacks 



By Gerald W. Padwe, C.RA. 



Under a long-term asset lease, if it is 
property structured, a lessee effective- 
ly assigns depreciation deductions ami 
tax credits to a lessor In return, the 
fcssee save* by making rental pay* 
mentis that are tower than comparable 
financing cost* for a piirchase. Such 
levies; can 1» an attractive alternative 
td- conventional financing. 

On* form of long-term asset lease— 
th-- >ai^ -I-. ■Juseback— came into promi- 
nence in 1981-SSL when the widespread 
uAe of j=afe harbor leasing was atirnu 
luted Li> liit 1 1%1 tax fcicl. Thrmitfh safe 
harbor leases, companies that could not 
uf.e ijjy^T.ui^nt ta.i credit ami depreci- 
ation deductions < because they did not 
owe enough taxes) transferred the 
credit* nnd deductions to firms that 
coy id. They aold the assets that had 
(riven rise to the tax benefit* mud then 
leaned those assets back- 

List year a tax act severely curtaiied 
safe harbor leasing, But the publicity 
that safe harhor taaaes received seems 
to have persuaded many tax-exempt or- 
ganizations — including Bennington CVd- 
lege. Urn.- city of Atlanta nu*\ even the 
U.S. Navy— that saU^easebocks still 
COttJd Work to their benefit. 

Mur<t of thene triinsaeikin* involve 
selling afl iwseL either new or used {like 
the ArJfnira i'\iy Halll to a jrrmjp of 
investor*, who then lease the asset 
back to the seller for a long term. The 
investors are entitled to depreciation 
di^.i options <in the purchased property; 
generally, though, no investment credit 
is allowed. (The Navy, however, ac- 
quired new rranaport atrip* under a 
"service' r agreement that coufrj po&h 
bly allow the owners to take investment 
tax credits in addition to depreciation 
deductiootj 

Last summer hills were introduced ill 
both houses of Congress to make such 
sale- lea*e backs far teas Attractive, Buy- 
ers would he required lit Lake depreeia- 
Uoai deductions over a much longer 
period. For example, buildings now de- 
preciated over 15 years would be depre- 
ciated, in general over 40 years, if 



Note; For Your Tax File w an i^fbrtna- 
ti&n terPice for reader* Srr 'ox a tiff 
legal adruten for guidance on ntlspe* 
eific r/wa 



Eeaaed to a government or other tax- 
exempt entity. 

Supporters of the bills argue eJuie u 
stretch-out is in order beetiuse the new 
owners can depreciate property that 
would not be depreciable if it were still 
owned by the exempt entity that is eon- 
Tiuiring to use the property. 

The bills" chances art 4 unclear, but do 
not bet against passage. Either bill, if 
enacted in its present form, would ap- 
ply to transactions entered into after 
May 23. 1963, 

IRAs and Business Losses 

Host small businesses are unincorpo- 
rated, and profit or loos is reported on 
individual tax returns. To the extent 
that business deductions exceed in- 
come, an operating loss is genera ted 
that can be carried to returns for earli- 
er or later years. Personal deductions, 
on the other hand, may not he included 
in iuch operating losses. 

Two deductions—contributions Uj an 
ERA and the special deduction for two- 
earner families — are given to individ- 
uals but flow from the individuals' 
being engaged in some form of busr 
ness. Thus it is At least argyabh"; that 
they should figure in the compulation 
of losses available to be carried back or 
forward- 

IKS apparently disagree*. J n an in- 
ternal document (it is available for pub- 
lic scrutiny but » not to be considered 
precedent Ld>, IRS lum drtermmi;d thjit 
these two expenses do not qualify as 
"trade or business" costs and therefore 
aft not available to generate operating 
losses. 

New Life Insurance Tables 

Employers have lung been allowed to 
pay the premiums for up to $50,000 in 
group term life insurance for an em- 
ploye without the premiums' being in 
duded in the employe's taxable income. 
Employer-paid premiums for insurance 
In estces* of STiUJMJ do generate taxable 
compensation, based on the cost of the 
excess coverage. That cost had been de- 
termined under a 1966 Internal Reve- 
nue Service table uf uniform premium 
rates: employer! have been required to 



use the table regardless of actual costs. 
Since 1966. however, mortality rite* 
have declined significantly and the cost 
of term life insurance has declined ac- 
cordingly. The discrepancy between 
current rates and those specified by 
IKS has become so wide that in aome 
ewes it is actually cheaper for an em- 
ploye to purchase htw f?wn insurance 
than to pay the tax op employer-provid- 
ed insurance. Consequently, in reports 
accompnnying one part of the lflS'i ta* 
law. ^iiMi^rir- indi. 'iLi.il 1 1 1 1 [US 
should revise the table. 

IRS has now proposed a new table 
thai reflect* mortality experience to 
1675-80 and bringa eaceas premium 
costs back into line. Under the new ta- 
ble, for example, the yearly premium 
for $100,OfH) in insurance for n person 
□.pre f>5 i.ir mure lh considered to be tjfiB 
less than under the old table. If the new 
tables are adopted, they will apply to 
insurance provided in 1983 and thereaf- 
ter. 

What About Estimated Ta*es? 

As expected, Congress has finally 
produced a compromise hi] I providing 
fur ihe ivlpi^H'tive r^h-; L ] uf wiihhoM- 
inic on dividends and interest. However 
some readers may have already re- 
duced the amount of their April and 
June estimated Lux installments, a*' 
Miming that part of their tax liability 
would he satisfied through interest frttd 
dividend withholding in the last hall' of 
1BS3. Will they now be subject to afl 
estimated tax penalty next April 1 5? 

The short answer is no, Con^Ttt*s 
provided in the repeal bill that no penal- 
ty may be imposed to the extent (hat an 
estimated-lax shortfall (for the April 
and June bfttaltments only) is attribut- 
able Lo th« withholding requiremrtit- 
The actual arittimetk is, however, like- 
ly to be complicated. 

tf in doubt, kcc your accountant. And 
if it appears thai egtunured-tax penal- 
ties may arise regardies*, they muy still 
be reduced or eliminated by mcreasinff 
withholding from wsi^eH before the end 
Of 1983. □ 



Gerald W. Padwi: u national dine- 
tar-tar pearlier for To uf he Ros* £ Co. 
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SHARP 
NUMBER 1 IN 

SMALL COPIERS 
INTRODUCES 

OUR SMALLEST 
COPIER EVER. 



According to a leading industry smw^ Sharp has soid 
more Ismail ayn:i> ? h in My other cornpaijy far the Issx two 
years. ftirhtfj> itV the way we make copiers small- Unlike 
so many companies we aotft do it by cutting turners or 
cutting out features 

And the new SF-755 is to exception. 
It weighs under 62 lb*. It takes up les& space than mu«t 
typewriters,^, it gives yeni b^-m^inc-qualiry copte* on 
alnv.wt any paper up id 10 x 14- It can even copy im your 
own company letterhead And the SF-755 comes with a 
power-saver key to sstr j™ monn It has wlf-di agnostics 
so advanced ihai it not only tcJJh'yuu when it needs alien- 
thin, bait exactly where. 

In fact, there** only one area that we can think of where 
the SF-755 might fall bekiw your estimations. And that* 
tbtiunaidy, in tne the tiist ol r wiling cine. 

So if you're k>oking for a small ropier thai V not a conv 



promise, look mv» the Sharp SF-755. Ift designed for those 
who dnrit h** a 1« of mom* but nil I need a to of copier 

Fbr trore information, cull toll-frrc 8O(V447~47O0l Or 
just mail in the coupon. 



Sharp ItactTurth* fVcp, ( P.O. Boi 204. 
Vltaie, S.I (17-170 
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SMALL BUSINESS 



A Hazardous Bill on Hazardous Waste 




Legislation be tor* Congress would tighten 
generate hazardous wss!* r including jwO 

A Chung* in the rule* governing haz- 
ardous waste could spell trouble for 
ismall firms that have not been under 
federal restrictions an disposal of sueh 
wastes a& paint thinners, Used automo- 
bile crank case oil and solvents. 

In the pasL, EPA rirfcu tortious have 
applied unty to those firms producing 
more than 2,200 pound* per month. But 
legislation pending in the House and 
Senate could tower thai to 230 pounds 
per month or even lower If ao, an esti- 
mated 500,000 firms would be affected, 
including service stations, painting con- 
tractors and dry clean'Tv 

Debate on the Hottse bill, aponHored 
by Hep. James J. Florin (D N J.), was 
interrupted by the August recess but is 
expected ti» continue into early fall. The 
Chamber of Commerce? and trade 
associations of affected industries op- 
pose the Ratio bill, citing increaaed pa- 
per work and cost to the consumer. 
They favor a bill sponsored by Sen. 
John rL Chafee flt-R.1 ) that considers 
sma II business* impact. 



High Marks So Far 
For an OSHA Test 

An experimental privgrain that ex- 
empts businesses from occupational 
safety and health inspections for one 
your may become [.pi-i^nt-nt in 1934. 

Small businesses art? the focus of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration's program, which exempt* 
firms from general schedule inspec- 
tions after they undergo a voluntary 
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EPA regulation of small lirma thai 
crankcaae oil a I service actions. 

free consultation and make change* 
nectt&sary lo comply with OS HA re- 
quirements. 

The free on-site consults lions have 
been available in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Oklaho- 
ma and Texas since July + 1982. Due to 
end ftfter one year, the jirogrrim was 
extended to January, 

"We believe this is in experiment 
worth r-onrjnuin^ while we address the 
possibility of expanding the program 
nationwide, 11 says OSHA head Thome 
Auchter. 

Cutifornia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina have similar program**. They 
are among 24 states authored to con- 
duct their own inspections 

Putting the Spotlight 
On Minority Firms 

The week of October 3-7 has been 
declared Minority Enterprise Develop- 
mm* VWr'k. wilh the Minority Ru^irv:-;- 
Development Agency orchestrating ac- 
^ ivi-.ies around the nation and in Wash- 

Part of the pro(srram will be a series 
of awards to Minority Business Per- 
sons of the Year. Individual awards will 
go to a manufacturer, retailer h builder 
and service firm owner, MBDA, part of 
the Commerce Department, will make 
ihe final selection from nominees, pro- 
vided by regional offices. President 
Reagan is expected to present the 
awfirda in I White House ceremony, 
IJusim'sswrmmen are anoiher sector 



receiving White House attention. On 
October at Somerset, md 
October 26-29 in Loa Angles, the Itoa* 
^an adm in is tratian 1 :* ntfgffageu' v o Mi- 
ni ittee on women in taurines* will kick 
off a year-long round of conference* 

Rounding out the administration^ 
small btisiiiess-orieiitud efforts this 
month is the Fifth National Conference 
nn the State* and Small Business* 
which the office of Llie chief counsel fwr 
advocacy of the SBA is sponsoring, Tho 
sessions will be held October 1.2*14 in 
Minneapolis, 

Preferred Lending 
Is Moving West 

The Small Business Adrrninsira! h-si'^ 
Preferred Lenders Program— a red- 
tape-cutting innovation— is movnu 
west to seven more slates: California, 
Vev-utn, Arizona, Hawaii, Illinois, Oh\** 
and Wiaconain. 

PLP was Mtcd by the SBA earl, r 
this year with hanks in tin* New 
York City area, 

Under FIJ?\ banks approve loan* for 
more than 3100,000 that carry a 7<V per- 
i-ent SKA Kuara ur.ee; rmj tfurLniutferl 
amount cannot exceed $5Qft,GO0. (Loan* 
under $100,000 can get it M percent 
iruanuitee but only with SBA approval! 

The SBA relies completely on the 
lenders 1 credit analysis,. 

PartidpatinB banks in California art 
the Bank of America and Wei lis Furjp> 
Hank in San KriuiciSL'o and I'irst Inter 
state Bank of California, Smirity Pa 
cific National Bank and West Coast 
Bank in the Los Angeles area 

Thunderbird Bank and Valley Na- 
tional Bank, both in Phoenix, will be 
PLP lenders, an will thi- Hank nf H:iwu i 
fn Honolulu and the First Inlet-slate 
Bank in ftono, Nev. 

In the Midwest, the SBA has chosen 
The BiPMf lirst National Bank in I t- 
haim, 111., along with the South Shore 
Bank and Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company in f'hk'a^n. 
The Continental Hank in Buf fain Bfftft 
a wholly owned affiliate of Continental 
Illinois, also will participate, 

Bank One of Columbus and Hank 
Ohio National Hank of Columbus and 
Mnk\iL<:ni:~ih Nat wiitl Hank ami Trust 
Company of Bowling Crreen are the se- 
lected Ohio banks. In Wisconsin the 
bflhiks an? tbt* Rank of Com merer, First 
Wisconsin National Bank and Marine 
Bank in Milwaukee and Security FinU 
National Hank of Sheboygan, 

Expansion of the program to otlitrr 
states will not take pkee until 1984 





When you run up against short-term 
financial difficulties, a tack of 
money shoufdn'l stunt your long- 
leim growth. Waller E Heller & 
Company -an help you over Ihls 
roadblock by showing you how to 
use your company's assets as a 
Ixj» for secured lending. 

Hater speckles in serving 
businesses that want to grow. Wfe're 
a local ca* source that offers you 
the stability of □ multinational 
financial services organisation with 
S6.6 bullion in assets 
Let us explain how Heller can 
offer you the fteribflHy to meet the 
demands of today's changing 
economy and youf changing 
financial needs, vtxj'll find that our 
tailored financial capabUMes 
begin where conventional lending 
sources feave off. For mora Infor- 
mation, call your local Heltef office 



"WalifiK t Helta h Company. 105 W Adamf 5t OrfcoQO * 60603 * 0*w Meter offlcw it New **k • taton • ftSacttpNa - MontHra w * flamrro* 
%RXuW * Mirtr»«opoi1i * Detfdd - Q*v*tafK3 * Cincmncin * KanftOi Crty * A&Orttei - Miami * fefnpd * BfttiUhahOrtl * Houtgft * Oalfc* * San Antorto 

Son Juan, PR. Heflof wivicas aiso avo**Gi3ia m CarodQ and 23 ctfhef ccfcjntflGi around tha- woiid 
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New Battleground: Industrial Policy 



Look for political battle* lines to be 
drawn in next year's presidential elec- 
tion campaign over a propone national 
industrial policy. 

The AFL-C1Q executive council gave 
its strong endorsement in August to a 
policy that would develop new competi- 
tive industries and eithur modernize or 
phase out "smokestack" industries. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy CD-Mass.) 
and Rep. John J. LaFalce ID-NT.) have 
led efforts to shape a legislative pack- 
age outlining an industrial policy. 

Democrats will seek misguided cen- 
tral government solutions, through I u o- 
-<uiui;\, r^ulEiLkin.- und Luided taxes, .say 
critics like Rep- Jack Kemp (R-X.Y.) 

As the Democrats plan to push for a 
comprehensive industrial policy 
through a major plank in their platform 
at next July's presidential nominating 
convention in San Francisco, the Rea> 
gun administration b moving to cut off 
the Democratic initiative. 

President Reagan has appointed John 
A. Young, president of Hewlett- Pack - 
nrd Company, to head a Com million of 
Industrial Competitiveness. The panel's 
task - to recommend "policy changes, at 
bJI levels of government" that will im 
orovf Lhc private sector'* ability to 



compete in the international market- 
place. 

The Young comnusaton's findings, 
could be a factor jn formation of the 
GOP platform next year, 

An Olympic Squeeze 
On TV Campaign Ads 

National political advertising in u 
presidential election year always has ti> 
compete for key advertising time on the 
TV networks during the Olympic 
prames. Bui in the competition will 
be especially fierce, says Hal Kats, se- 
nior vice president of Vitt Media Inter 
national, because the summer Olympics 
will he held in the United States. 

Experts predict total TV political ad- 
vertising cost^ will reach million in 
1984, compared with the 5*1.6 million 
spent in the last presidential election 
year. The cos L of all media political ad- 
vertising was $285 million in 198(1. Jt is 
expected to exceed $4£Ki million next 
year, 

Robert A. Frank president of the me- 
dia service division of SFM Media Cor- 
poration P says that "nothing could he 
worse than the presidential election 
year of 1976, when not only was there 



POLITICS 



m Olympics but there was the nation's 
bicentennial cstebratmr.." I^i^iierjirip 
the competition for the advertising 
bIjI* ami putting upward pressure on. 
the cost of time for TV commercial*. 

3PM has handled the placement of 
much Republican presidential campaign 
advertising, and Vitt is likely to work 
for the Democratic ticket in 1934. 

L'nhke "creative" agencies thai de- 
velop the commercials themselves f 
pJuuement agencies concentrate on 
where, when and how to place the com- 
mercials. Cable TV ads will be empha- 
sized more next year than ever before. 
Kau says, because the rates are so 
much cheaper than the networks' rates, 




The 1384 Olympics wNI be held In Loa 
Angelas, boasting Americans' inter ast- 

REAL ESTATE 



Few Bright Spots for Office Rentals 



Despite true fourth straight semian- 
nual dec: brae in the U_S, office space 
occupancy rate — now ST. 2 percent— 
commercial reaJ estate ttt rebounding in 
several major markets. 

A survey by Lhe Abacus Group, a 
mortgage banking firm that finances 
income-producing property, found that, 
iti Boston, heavy demand for office 
space from service and high-technology 
industries wiH result in the completion 

Ovarbudldtng and the recession combined 
To produce i surplus of orfice space. 




of 4 million square feet of new space in 
the nest 18 months, 

Downtown Orlando has added almost 
1 million square feet in the past seven 
months, fn Northern Virginia suburbs 
of Washington more than 1 million ad- 
ditional square feet were leased in lhe 
first third of the year, 

Yet the overall picture is quite grim, 
according to the Building Owners and 
Managers Association international. 
Th* reasons: a glut of new office build- 
ings, a dearth of new businesses and 
the recent recession. The Southwest is 
posting only 83 percent occupancy: 
mainly because of overbuilding. 

Building owners are now luring auch 
tactics as having tenants sign five-year 
lease* with two years rent-free, relwt- 
ing rent escalation clauses and award- 



ing priaes to brokers who 
blocks of space. 



large 



The High Cost Of 
Employe Transfers 

Executives earmarked for transfers 
can reiaj, one expert flays: Corpora- 
tions axe not about to eliminate or re- 
duce th*?ir relocation beno-fits package 

"Companies can't cut twtk on bene- 



f:Lh.' asserts John Mr>ore, executive 
vice president m" Merrill Lynch Reloca- 
tion Management, "because moving 
gf &s mure difficult wry vesir, ami the 
demand for skilled and experienced 
workers is so intense that companies 
must remain competitive." 

Thi 1 K'n.pi-iyi'i. 1 TtHornrion Cumin I. 
trade association for the relocation in 
dustry. estimates that 300,000 employes 
wore transferred last year. Average to- 
tal cost for relocating one employe is 

One co*t-cuntainment measure com- 
panies can adopt is to move only top- 
level executives h Moore suys. Another 
creating more flexible mortgage aasifr- 
tattze programs. 

Traditionally, companies h&v<< relied 
on the mortgage interest differential 
allowance, a three-year subsidy to help 
employes .cope with differences in mort> 
gaffe rates between old and new Icjesr 
tktiifi J^ir, Moore notea, Himpnmus can 
take a drubbing from MID As when in 
terest rates start coming down. 

Another trend in relocation benefit* 
a decline in cctst-of-living adjustments. 
"Companies are recognizing Unit tbp 
key to the CQLA lie* in housing and 
mortgage costs," Moore says, "and as 
they address these factors, the need to 
provide COLAs is disappearing/ 1 
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Before Dictaphone, ta &ci j!1 t\\c word pn Kx.ssiny we thought 
wc should we paid i lor more than we rhon^hi we would. 



AD 



After \ Jietaphone. what \\v need is what we got Ami the 
only surprise was how little we ^ot it for* 




What starts out looking I the a oar gam in word processing 
often ends up costing an arm and a leg fly the time you 
tally up extras like software and printer (extras?), the 
bottom line has gone through the roof The Dictaphone 
System 6000 is different Software and fetter-quality printer 
are included in the basic, very reasonable price. So is 
Dictaphone quality. Dictaphone training and Dictaphone 
service So you end up having everything you need 
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INTERNATIONAL 



The Sharp Drop in Foreign Investment 




Heron Indu&tries, a British Orm, owns 
U.S. prQperTiPi like this aliic* building 

Foreign investment in the United 
States dropped sharply in liH*2. Com- 
merce Department figure* show. In 

IflLil WJL>: l.t'CLLLtM' ]!*Sl hlliJ 

unusual, jveord -breaking year far in- 



vestments from ubroud; the £lohal re- 

, * If! ills** filiLVr'll I m li- 

ft. David Eielli. chief of the research 
t-mneh :<< the department** bureau of 
economic analysis, says (t is too soon to 
[dl ahuut LyS3 P °but nil indications so 
far are thai it will l>e no worne than 
1982 and possibly somewhat better." 

En l l J8l. with oil-rich Arab *tniea 
leading the way, foreigners spent $28,2 
billion to uL'ipiire or start 1,332 U.S. 
biwinuasea. I-ant year— with p Belli aay&j 
''soft dumand, weak earnings und uii 
certainty ah ml the future, especially b 
the petroleum industry"— foreigners 
spent $8,6 billion to gain control qf 7£S 
U.S. businesses 

The major area nf mvwit.rm'iit m LLK2 
wa» real estate. Foreign interest* ac- 
quired SO billion worth, mostly in 
smnM parcels. A major exception was 
Br i rain's Heron Industries, which 
bought acres rwnr Tucson for 

|tS mil Hun in cash from the estate of 
Hi i w: in I Hu/he* S<p far, Hffnri ban 
sold 2,000 of those acre* ftir $5ft miMi"H. 
mostly bo California investors. 

Among the big |>urclxgpW« planned so 
far in 1983, the Allied Irish Bank Hhh 
announced its intention to pay $130 mil- 
liun |V,r I'onruJIihir m'-n st in 



Vlnrv l.uid Es;i2i».>ir| . vt«!?i ussH- ni" 1 
billion. The biggest in vectors no longer 
are Arab states. The British now lead, 
fu I lowed by the Swisa t Canadians, Gor> 
marts and Japanese, 

A Call for Lifting 
Barriers to Trade 

^True freedom of movement ftir 
goods* tervjcefl awl the resources fa* 
Lhuir production," a ays a new report, 
11 would haVB an electrifying effect in 
improving alandanbs of living every- 
where in the world," 

Business leaders on six continents 
contributed in the unique report, "'IV 
ward an I jili?iuU"l KuUire," by ;i group 
known a* the titutial One Hundred. 

It took two yearn to compile the re- 
port* issued thin fall by Bus mens Inter- 
national CorporalUm, of New York. 

Among its conclusions, the report 
urges that harriers to "the free interna- 
tional flow of goods and service* be 
eliminated" by (1} reversing the present 
tide of protectionism, (2) giving the irh 
tcmatiurtal l)ody known as the General 
Agreement un Turi KFk ami Trade |rn*&t- 
er power to impose sanation* and (-i) 
creating a worldwide organ for 
fun-nrri mw--trn*.-iU ..i' di: fc uniting ira*l 
activity through GATT. 

ENERGY 



Will Rail Rates Hurl Coal Exports? 




Higher conts. of rail coal-hiuPJng woutd have heavy 
impact on Western mining operations l»k* thlfl qne 



Der*£id;iled rat! road rates for haul- 
m(c coal could ifn u;i sharply, the Ener 
gy Deficirtment s Ener^) - Information 
Admlnifltratton iay». It estimates that 
nitric omjld rw W |Krrcvnt by 1085, 71 
percent by 1990 and 90 percent fey 1995, 

Such inrreaaes wiMhi N.inm, EI A 
«ayi r thut coal export* decline 14 per- 
i »t,1 ;x i i - 1 |ir^iuLTi-!ri "2 i-'fi'i-Jit J-> J'lW 
By 1990 exports could dec tine 2) pc .t 
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cent and production 5 per- 
cent Hardest hit would be 
Western coal production, 
which requires longer 
hiuEintf- A flocond EI A re- 
port challenjifes hopc^ lhat 
«ir-"lijii.u I""" v il"f'[irr 
would draw enough ffi^nl 
ronl-t:iirryin^ shipa to 
make export more cubV 
effective. 

"US. coal expurU are 
likely to increase only 
h tightly an a result of port 
deepen In g/' the report 
nay5. The farmer .snipii 
Wfkuld reduce thE average 
cois t of U.S. com I export 
to Europe by Icsa than $4 
« ton. "Thifi AavingR w not 
sufficient to alter the 
United States' position u a marginal 
»uppitt.T in the world coal markrt." El A 
concludea, jA coal industry Aftokesman 
conc«ka that deepening wo tiki, have lit- 
tle rtear term of foct hut wye it i* tmpor- 
lant fnr the lon^ term,) 

Ttiere is ii worldwide trend towartl 
hauling eoaJ in ihipa of over tO0 p U0O 
tons- No American port can handle a 
ship heavier thtin ^mwhi u*t\s. 



The study also says, in reviewing elii- 
other issue, tint I. the irti|*osltii3n of user 
ft^s on ubippers for port tfe*p«itotf 
would not cuscioura^c export signifi- 
cantly- 
Making Energy 
Do Double Duty 

During the first century of the indus- 
Lnul rrvolution, mOnt factories recycled 
energy until fuel became cheap enough 
to waste. Over the p»*t decade, many 
companies have been turning buck the 
rechnotogica] clock by introducing co- 
KenerHtKm Ny sterna. 

Such systems produce both uaabfe 
heat or naeeiiaJiical ftnd eleclriral pMM 
from the same fuel source. 

The market research firm of Front & 

KulliUkri itf-lfrl.-. 1L:i1 iii:iinjf:ir.'!.uri!rp. 
will inv*-ftt {-^ kiillifjii over the next 17 
vi'iir-. in n j HLjjhjn j sind re-une piwer. 

Systems varj' in design d^fK'nding on 
which intJiiHtml unicesa is involved, 
hi'r-r & Sullivan says 111 billion will be 
inveated in boiler plants, $7.7 billion in 
Htoam turbinea and |4-7 billion In gas 
turbines, with the rest unread across 
many other processes 

In moat cam, energy expended In 
production will be recycled into heating 
factories and plants. 
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Canon's new NP-270 Series. 
The full-system compacts that copy 

in black, brown or blue. 



Now, Canon puts an end to basic 
black with ihe NP-270 Series. They're 0 
new breed erf copier defined to change 
Of lice comrnuntcaltons. 

to begin wiih. ihe NP-270 deafows 



atref thought, And a 2 ,000 shed paper 
deck thai makes long copy runs 
iriBfnjpt<on*free 

AM This. pfu& all thosa Canon ewlras 



devetepef tirnts, anyone can change copy 
coJot from black la brawn to bluti Ea5dy, 
The NP-270 thus signals Ihe end of 
copying -monotony and ihe da-An df a new. 



27 letler-szed copies a minule— Imp? essive Whal more could you pos&ibry as** For? 



thai make copying converted and reliable more colorful aga of off k« communications 



kx a compact m (Ins ctass. 

II gives you two reduclion modes, 
plus enlargement. 

And "T ha& options 1haT transform it 
from a greal litlie desktop tmo a 
full-fledged system cop*r. Utean 
automatic document feeder (on ihe 
NP-27DF j lhal handles up to SO pages at 
a lime An intelligent mini-sorter thai 
Ctoeswi'l look or function like an 



Cofar 

li s whai faally sets Ihe Canon 
NP-270 Sef>es apart from ihe *est And il's 
a technology exclusive to Canon, 

Thanks tocorwiteni interchangeable 



Canon s artorrjatite NP-270 Sena*, 
finally, copies so basse To good 
communlcai ions, they go beyond what 
you'd expect Irom a copier 
They communicate in color. 



Canon 
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Why Recovery Needs Growing Inventories 

small inventories. For one thing, manu- 
facturers are reluctant e© gear up pro- 
duction and retailers hesitate to fit I up 
order books t only lo gel caught with a 
lot of unsold merchandise In the event 
that consumer spending ihnvela. Also, 
ninny companies have simpfy underesti- 
mated the strength of the recovery, 

I'^nnumer purchaser of " J big ticket'' 
durable good* bought on credit and of 
nondurable^ — floods that have a com- 

Sparattvely shorter lifetime— have 
flowed from the torrid pace net in thf 
| middle of the year. Economists are now 
f looking to retailers' writing up a lot of 
I orders to keep the nation's factories 
busy. 

With consumer confidence near aJl- 
tmie high levels, savings up a bit and 
slack owners willing to caah in some of 
their recent gains, the outlook fur a 
brisk selling season ts bright 

Can We Avoid A 
Credit Collision ? 

Do huge federal budget deficit* 
mean that government borrowing and 
the credit needs of business must inev- 
itably collide? 
"No/ 1 -Htyit Edgar J. Fiedler, predi- 




on rh# way to join rtiadlar Inventory; 
a acana in New York's garment dialrkrl. 

A key ta maintaining the pace of the 
recover)' is For retailers' inventories lo 
grow in anticipation of a strong end-df- 
the-year celling season. 

For most of the year, thu ratio of 
inventory to sales — a measure of the 
quantity of goods retailers have on 
hand to sell — has been at or near his- 
torically low levels 

Economists like Robert G< Dedendc. 

nnmte affaire, offer several reasons for 



ECONOMY 

dent of the Matronal Association of 
Business Economi^ta and chief econo- 
mist for the Conference Board r a biisi 1 
nesa research group. 11 What it takes to 
avoid the collision is superior perfor- 
mance in productivity" — greater eco- 
nomic output per unit of labor input 

Fieri Ler says that annual growth it! 
productivity of 2¥i percent, as in the 
lOr^ts — rather than the lMi percent av- 
erage annual rate registered irk the 
197'Us — ,k wHI make everything fit We 
couJd *lip lii rough withuuL a credit colli- 
sion," (A Vh percent rate would re- 
quire quite iv jump, sine* the paat five 
years* the average growth in productivi- 
ty fca* been iero. However, productivity 
was up 3 JJ percent in the 12 months 
ending otfct Junej 

Raising productivity growth back to 
lflisHs levels will require a oO percent 
inrreH.se in Im^mr** inv^HlniHil, sav* 
Fiedler, 

Absent that level of investment, he 
prefers to see spending cut rather than 
case* raised* "If taxes are to go up, 
they should be on consumption rather 
than on savings and investment/' he 
says. 

But Fiedler acknowledge* thai eco- 
nomic forvcfiiHUng is a highly unnertum 
trade: M He who lives by the crystal ball 
leama eat ground gia&a/' 

TRANSPORTATION 



Letting Railroads Own Truck Lines 



An Interstate Commerce Commiuaiot] 
proposal to remove the last harrier* to 
rail mad ownership and operation of 
trucking tinea could mean substantial 
consolidation of die two transportation 
industries — but probably not in the 
near future. 

Railroad* are now allowed to operate 
only trucks carrying goods to and from 
freight trains The ICC is expected to 
put into effect thk month its proposal 
to permit railroad* to engage in general 
road transportation, 

Acquiiition of truc king companies by 
railroadji "could lead lo the creation of 
total transportation companies that 
would mean a better bargain to the 
public in the future/' aaya Aiaodation 
of American Railroads spokesman 
Chris Knap ton. 

But the short-term prospect is for a 
dual system. The trucking industry is in 
recession now, Knaptoa observe*, add- 
ing "We've got 14 unions to deal with 
now. Why would we want to deal with 
the Teamsters?' 1 

The American Trucking A&cociatiotte, 
which baa opposed removing existing 
restriction*, aaya greater railroad own 
ership of trucking companies will be 
had for the public. 
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Railroads have an overriding interest 
in "turning freight back to rail regard- 
less of efficiency and the cost of move- 
ment/' says ATA General Counsel Nel- 
son Cooney. 

"Cargo Preference" 
May Be Foundering 

Legislation to boost the a fee of the 
American merchant marine fleet may 
be headed for the roeka Energy and 
agricultural interest* are trying Lo 
hlucfcarte U and iiisulfrs [\n«iivt ih^y 
will have the vote* to do lo, 

Rep. Lindy Boggs fD-La.i introduced 
a bill— it has almost ISO cosponaors — 
thai would niiae the existing require- 
ment that importing And exporting 
companies carry 4 percent of their bulk 
cargo in U,S. vtrsteb*. The requirement 
would riae to 5 percent in 1984. and by 1 
percent annually alter that, until U.S. 
ships were carry ing 20 percent of all 
American cargo, 

"The United States does not have a 
merchant fleet capable or moving a siz- 
able portion of tta watertoorne trade," 
say* Bogg*. "It does not have a mer- 
chant fleet capable of serving a* an 
effective auxiliary in time of war or 



national emergency Petroleum indus- 
try shippers maintain that a mandatory 
shift from cheaper foreign carriers 
would mean & $29 billion increase in the 
cost of oil for American consumer* by 
the year ISKW. 

The t?J& Chamber df Commerce says 
the legislation would place an unfair 
burden nn hulk shippers, a major 
source of American export earnings. 

Soma (egfcsl alert want to require 
■ending mart? U.S. goods kn U.S. *hip* r 
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Your business can sample the 
finest double- sided floppies- 
wit h our compliments. 

Control Data is the world's 
leading producer of disk drives and 
computer systems for American 
business. Our hardware and 
software are hard at work reduc- 
ing costs, cutting lead time and 
b<K)sTinK productivity throughout 
industry. 

The same unbeatable quality 
that makes us a leader in comput- 
ing also goes into our floppy disks. 
And now you can test our high 
quality, error-free performance at 
a price you really can't beat. Free. 

How can vou trv before vou 
buy our flexible media? Just fill 
out the attached coupon and mail 
it to us. Your local distributor will 
deliver your fret" 5 W double-sided 
double-density 
floppy. 

Kind out for 
yourself. Kill out 
the attached 
coupon and mail 
it to Control Data 
Corporation today! 

Offer limited to one redemption 
per business. Expires 12-31 -83. 
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The Rising Threat 
Off Tax Raises 



By Peier A. Holmes 



Osci a*; A IN. Huh LMl- i=* talking 
about closing Lax loopholes and 
business is listening — apprehensively, 

Wh*?n the powerful chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee last talked 
that way, he touched off a. aerie? of 
events that led to passage of a $100 
bfltioo ta* inereaUi which fell numt 
heavily on business . 

Vow the Kansas Republican is c*ll- 
h| for a domestic economic summit 
meeting, at which President Reagan 
ami congressional fcadere would draft a 
long-range fiscal plan that would link 
landing coning w.lh "Lax reform, 
loophole closing and other reve hue-rais- 
ing devices." 

Dole'* comment* were a strong re- 
minder to- business that tax increase 
force? are &tfl] in action on Capitol Hill 
In addition to his call for consideration 
of "revenue-raising device**" these are 
other warning signals; 

• Congress is already on record — 
through a budget resolution Last July— 
in : upj_-jrt uf 173 billion in higher taxes 
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over the next three years, though it has 
yet to decide how the money is to be 
rnr-H 

• The Senate Finance Committee is 
readying for floor action a bill that 
would raise $12. billion to 415 billion of 
that amount from a variety of sources, 
including business. 

* Rep. Dan Rostenkowski (IMILh 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, if* suggesting legis- 
lation that would, among other things, 
block tax relief scheduled under exist- 
ing law. including income tax indexing 
ami reductions in estate and gift taxes. 

• The administration is backing leg- 
elation that would place a ceiling on 
the amount of employer-paid premiums 
for workers' health insurancu that arc 
not now taxable to employes. Debate 
contmuea on whether other fringe 
benefits, ranging from p«naK>n contri- 
butions to company-paid meals for 
workers, should be taxed as income. 

* As now drafted, legislation to cur- 
tail tax -exempt Jease financing coufcd 



have an inadvertent but adverse impact 
uii manufacturers uf computer*, diag- 
nostic eqiiiprnenl and other ahort-liv^d 
assets, as well as on manufacturers of 
u-Wcommunkatinns. aerospace and oth- 
er equipment (In such leasing, a gov- 
ernment or other tax-exempt entity 
sells property, then leases it back, with 
Substantial tax benefit* to the leasor) 

• A J>mocnitic bill, offered in re- 
sponse to public demands for a major 
siii.fjlifii-aijoii of the lax Hystem and 
likely to become a centerpiece of the 
Democrats' 19K4 [tarty platform, prom- 
ises lower rates to all taxpayer^ but ft* 
fine print would mean substantially 
higher taxes for some individuals and 
industries. 

No major tax proposal lit expected to 
be enacted imminently, bm the likeli- 
hood grow* of a tax increase push in 
UtoV— afUT the presidential and con- 
gre&skma] elections. 

Theniftnv tax inm-ase pnijiutmla now 
pending in Congress constitute an ad- 
vance warning of potential policy direc 
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r&4 New York Federal Reserve Bank Trader* 
b, J¥ rand sell government sec untie*. 1hus 
iTtflulating tne money supply and effecting 
ere»t ratea. Interest rates are a locum 
tai Increase proposals en Capilol Hill. 

Paul Craig Roberta {right) la a defender 
off low taxes. Sen. Bob Dole (below) wants 
a summit on >e venue-fating device*-" 
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Lions over the nvxt two years. Obvious- 
ly, business planners cunnut exclude 
the possibility of higher federal taxes, 
or dental of scheduled tax relief, in 
long-range projections. 

I 09T TAX INCREASE advocates ar- 
gut 1 their propoi&abt would Itenefit 
the economy by reducing budget defi- 
cit* that, they contend, rjimttun to send 
1 merest rates back up and choke off the 
recovcr> r . 

Finance Committee Chairman Dole 
holds, for example, that "the htg clnud 
over the recovery is high intercut rates, 
ac we ought to attack Lho deficit now. 
In my view, huHinesgP-S are willing to 
take a &lap nn the revenue side if they 
get in I e rent rules ikn." 

He nyt he would like to see "$50 
hiilinrk r r ■ billion in new Tjlxp* over 
the next three years, coupled with that 
mm-h .4|H'>irliiitf restraint." " 

HmL it in doubtful that business is 
necessarily "willing to take a slap on 
in.- iwLmiu- -jmV llinhurd Katui vwv 
president and chk^f economist of the 
1 : S- Chamber of Commerce, lotd a 
Wayn and Meann hearing on tax policy: 

"Tax im n l > at this time would be 
mi* guided and potentially fatal to the 
nascent economic recovery." 

Other* huJd I hat lax increases aft 1 
noL needed to whittle away at deficits 
taraufce the recovery will generate sig- 
nificant new revenues* for the govern- 
ment. 

Paul Craig Huberts, a supply-side 
ecnnnmiat who was assistant Treasury 
secretary for economic policy when 
Reagan administration plana to cut tax- 
es und spending were formulated, saya, 

Nation s BUamKv 'miikh 



"Let 1 * let the economy grow, and 
wliat that rioea to the deficit-"* 

Already, advocates of the admin istra* 
tion's economic growth polky are «ee- 
hte its fruits. Treasury Secretary Dim- 
aid T. Regan says that, on the bas& of 
upward revisions in affinal forecast* of 
wn.MMise £r.->wih w Vjki, tibi p.^-™ 
merit can expect $,v> lull inn in new reve 
nuea over the next three years. Thia m 
shout three quarters of the tax reve- 
nues Congress asked in hurt July 'ft bud- 
gat resolution. 

Roberts views proposals for broad 
tax increase* ait "a political attack on 
Ronald Reagan." 

As long a* higher- tax advocate* "can 
mm end rha! the effect of the Pren£- 
dent'* economic program han been to 
produce big deficit* ami hiirb interest 
rate*, they have him on the run, ami he 
stays on the defensive," Roberts says. 

Can tax increase advocates repeat 
thrir succeshfuf 1982 strategy, in which 
they won Reagan' b support for higher 
taxe* by pledging upending restraint? 
Robert* comments: "When Reagan bar- 
gained for W in spending cuts for every 
Si in tax hikes. Congress didn't even 
give him SB cents. They want to make a 
monkey out of him again/' In fact, the 
fiscal budget resolution Congress 
enacted calls for Si in budget cuts for 
every 18 in higher taies. 

Urryl Sprinkel, under secretary- of 
the Treasury for monetary policy, attri- 
butes mtereat rate concern * nut tu bud 
£et deficits, but Ui an unnrt*c«denied 18 
percent aurge in the component of 
the money n apply in the 12 months end- 
ing Wt Mji> Si ] mrlmh'fl ntrnwy. 
trcivelt^rn rheeks, denunid de[iostts and 



other ty|w* of UTUvsaction nctounts. 

The surge followed banking system 
deregulation thai encouraged peuph- u? 
put money into interest'bearing cheek- 
ing ami other 1j-an.wt»m acfmuiLft riuir 
until then would have been parked in 
isivefitmems— such n-rl ficaie.s of 
posit — that are not included in M-l. 

Although the Federal IteMrve Board 
moved in late May to curb M-l expan- 
sion, the earlier surge will make infla- 
lr-m higti^r slum Jt would have been 
otherwise, Sprinkel says, Reflecting 
fear that the sharp increase in money 
supply would fuel inflation, fse \itUh, 
credit markets raised the cost of bar- 
pnwiiig 

The r ed defends its performance on 
money supply eontrol by noting that 
M l wa>. ntit iii. LinjMirs^i.it i(jdka(or of 
future iTiflnUori during thv Mity Muy 
Mliodt as it usually is. because, unlike 
In the past, the H-l increase waa not i 
precursor cif a wave of consumer buy- 
tng hut was instead a response to the 
Link me; ftyhtem deregulation. 

Sprinkel has ;t furlhiT :ir\i iliim-ii I 
against u policy i.»f riuHine; Luxes Ut tow- 
er deficits. He says it won't work: "A 
significant portion of increased taxes 
will end up as increased sending. We 
it Treasury estimate that the probahilr 
ty Is that each dollar increase in taxes 
might give you a reduction of 30 cents 
in the deficit. That's not a verv pum 
trade-off." 

Another farly urehsU^t uf Rragnn 
economic policies; eoonomist Nerman 
B. Tare, challenges claims that fore- 
casts of am&ilttr deftcita wdl bring down 
i n teres L rut* 

The tax inereaae fnrres say that the 
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real interest, rate is the nominal rate— 
the rate actually being charged on 
loans — minute the eurreni infliiUi iri rate. 
Hi4t p says Ture r "the real interest rate 
should be defined si* the nominal inter 
est rale minus the anticipated inflation 
pate over the period covered by the debt 
contract" 

Afi*ummg lhii.1 mlt-re^t rates are a 
forecast of future inflation rates. Ture 
ajrrees. with Sprinkel that the key to 
lower interest rates is controlling the 
prime determinant of in Ration — growth 
of the money supply— si mi tint reducing 
forecasts of future budget deficits. 

One way the money supply is con- 
trolled 1b through buying and selling of 
government securities by the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. When it 
buys, the supply is increased When it 
sells, the supply is reduced. 

Ture, under secretary of the Trea- 
sury for tax and economic affairs early 
in the Reagan administratfoni concedes 
tli si I. lax increases could cat deficit* but 
say st they would do *o only in the short 
rusi and at an unacceptably high price. 

'The only new taxes that are politi- 
cally feasible/" he Rays, "will reduce 
capital formation relative to what it 
might otherwise b*/" Tax increases 
trigger an automatic and instantaneous 
reduction in gross private savings "at 
least dollar for dollar," fit." arid... 

Under that theory, higher taxes do 
not lead to lower interest rates but 
drive up the cost of borrowing by 
shrinking the stze of Lhe capita! \hyo\ 
and increasing cornpetition among bor- 
rowers, 

One argument used in support of 
higher taxes as an equitable and effec- 
tive way of lowering deficits and inter- 
est rates holds, thai Reagan administrs- 
tion policies have provided so much lax 
relief ttiat the system can absorb some 
adjustments in the other direction. 

Higher La x advocates like House 
Budget Committee Chairman James R. 
Jones fP-Oklal complain that the 23 
percent across-the-board cuta in mar- 
ginal income tax rates since l&tfl " have 
dneatealty eroded thi! revenue base" 
and that the inflation -off setting index- 
ing of tax brackets scheduled U* start in 
1385 will make the erosion worse, 

Birr Treasury Department figures 
1 show that tax revenues arc ex 
pect#d to tola! nearly 21 percent of the 
jjross national product in 1^88, higher 
than in any of the 15 years from 1965 
through 1S79. On the other side of the 
ledger, government spending five years 
from now is expected to consume 23 
percent of GXP. also higher than any 
year ui the same 15-year period- Thus 
deficits are caused by spending too 
much, rather than taxing too little, the 
aid minis tralion says. 

A receni study by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia reveals that 



continued inflation since 1SMS1 coupled 
with the S-cente-a-gailon gasoline tax 
increase, additional Social Security tax- 
m and new taxes on hosroesi will have 
increased Federal revenues thru ugh 
19B4 by about the some amount us was 
tost in the HKtl tax bill. 3245 billion, 

U.S. Chamber economist Rahn 
agrees: " Surprisingly little remains 
from the tax relief granted by the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981." Ped^ 
era! t state and local tax Increases since 
then, plus the impact of the recession* 
falling in flsilion and iJrnpping oil prices, 
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Beryl SpfinkeL thinks each dnflar of tax 
increase euU me 4*ftcii tmty 30 t#nis. 



mean that the £740 billion relief prom- 
ised by the 1931 act becomes SI I billioa 
Rahn say*. 

The biggest obstacle to any major tax 
increases at present is President Rea- 
gan's Aland thai the burgeoning recov- 
er.' may produce sufficient revenues to 
begin easing the deficit problem. Sen, 
William V. Roth fR-DeU, a Senate Fi 
nance Committee member, says, 'The 
chances of a tax increase are minimal 
as long an die President stands firm." 

ft ui tax policy could he the major ifl- 
>iu: '.'unfruntinp the President ami Cme 
gress taking office in January of 
IttKa— just IS months from now. 

There is a growing view in Washing- 
ton that, with ihe election safely pstst. 
the White House and fongre&s will be- 
gin searching for new revenue* to sup* 
port a federal budget expected to reach 
11 trillion by 1986. While the current 
ajfministrattan and its congressional al- 
lies see more spending cuts as the an- 
swer. Congress?" intercut in that area 
has abated since ita iUKl peak. 

Early signs of activity *m tax policy 
are visible in various calls for a review 



leading to new revenue raising initia- 
tives. Dole's call for an economic SUfft* 
mit is one. Alan Greenspan, chairman 
of the Council nf Economic Advisers 
under 1' resident Ford and now a key 
Reagan adviser on economic policy, ha* 
also called for such a meeting. 

Charb Walker, a former deputy sec- 
retary of the Treasury and now a If ad 
jng business consul Lint in Washington, 
proposes, t-reation of a bipartisan cun> 
mission to examine ways to reduce bud- 
get deficits if growth doea not do so. 
The cflimriiGsiou would make recom- 
meiKkLtiori.v hi lf|j' President and Con- 
gress in January, lll^o 

The general expectation in the capital 
is thai such meetings and com miss inns 
would recotnmertd s-ignifkrunt tax in- 
creases, along with spending cuts. 

One i Die A already making the 
rounds is adoption of a tax policy 
that fails most heavily on consumption, 
while further increasing tax incentives 
for savings and investments, The can* 
sumption tax proposal is generally com- 
pared to the value-ad ded tax used ex- 
tensively in Europe. 

Speculation over adoption of such a 
tax in this country is also based on the 
expectation that federal deficits will be 
of the magnitude projected for the next 
seveml years— from SJlfti hillmn t» $OT 
billion iinnmili> 

But the Cato Institute, a public policy 
research foundation* says official fore- 
casts of red ink are open to question. 
Over the 12 years ending in IflH.i the 
institute says, official estimates of fu- 
ture deficits were within 75 percent of 
the ariuid total only three times. 

Supply -aiders challenge another key 
argument in favur of higher tax es.— the 
crowding-out theory, the bctief that 
gove rn u i ej it borrowing to vMtot Wg def- 
icits will pre-empt business access to 
capital, A recent analyse- i\\ Smith Bar- 
ney Harris Upham, an investrnerit 
banking and brokerage firm, indicates 
that basing** borrowing will remain 
low. relative to past recovers s h^niiM 
of lower business taxes, accelerated de- 
preciation of assets and higher corpo- 
rate profits* 

In addition, the Wall Street bull mar- 
ket has added $1 trillion to the value of 
publicly traded stock, the Treasury De- 
partment say Bp making it easier for 
companies to Issue new equity rather 
than borrow. 

How long the arguments of tax in- 
. reus*- ..[ip-.m-nU^ will prevail in urn^r- 
tain at mm jfoint, however. In January , 
V.m. r.Jie m-wly elected President and 

roriKn^i! wilS fcnoy, }|OW irnirf, rr-f-nv 
h-rv^en^rnLril revi'ime> fiavt- asirrowi-il 
che deficit and what more needs to be 
done about spending and revenues. It i* 
at that point that a landmark debate 
nvw lax policy for the balance of the 
im'hs will begin □ 



44 We increased programmer productivity 
and protected our software investment. . . 
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using SAGE technology.* 

During the early phases of our application design, 
we found that urdirNtrv jpplhalimi development systems 
weren't capable of h^niJtin^ the complex DB DC 
requirements we were feeing. 

And, with today's rapidly changing technology, wc 
needftJ a solu? ion thaf would a flow us to take advantage 
of future software and hardware advances—without 
fitking a costly conversion, 

We selected SAGE s APS and MTO pioducls because 
they were the only products that met hoth ol nur 
requirements— increased productivity and itofLware 
portability. 



SAUK's AHS a powerful productivity siinpnrl 
system engineered to leverage senior programming talent 
facing complex E.JB IK." application*. Specifically, APS 
reduces design, coding and lest time by 2540% and cut* 
life cycle maintenance co*U in halt 

MTO fc an add-on component to APS, supports the 
development of applications that Are DB DC and compiler 
independent. MTO uniquely protects the sysk-m 
investment by allowing applications to he targeted across 
multiple, dissimilar operating environments — without a 
conversion. 

Call or write for SAGE s information 
portfolio before ymi build your nod 
major system. 
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IT IB CALLED the f ftimeBS 
is H uk'. and it is well on 
the wuy to becoming i* ma- 
jor debating point in the 
1984 presidential election, 
U center* on allegation* 
by President Reagan's 
critics that his domestic 
[ml kit's injure the poor 
find benefit the welt- off. 

The extent to which the 
issue hah nl ready bectim* 
[lolitjcized wur evtdenl in 
the massive August 27 
march on Washington 
marking the 20th anniver- 
sary of the historic civil 
right* march led by the 
Hey, Martin Luther Kinir. 
Jr. The theme sf thin 
year 1 * march was "Jobs, Peace and 
Kr^tiim,"" Hill the, even* wj^ largely ft 
demriiwrrtitiin-. :ij^i:ii:-t fSi-annN adminis- 
>! rat tun polides- 

Benjnmin Huoks. director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People showed a mind-set 
typical of the march's Traders whim he 
called for u derhnition of war "tin the 
present potteie* of the Reagan adminis- 
tration — policies Ihttl punish the poor 
and reward the rich" 

Paced with *uch charge* almost from 
the outicet of hi* presidency ,, Reagan 
pledged thai, in his administratis in 
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The Key To 
Living Within 
Our Means 

Entitlement programs have been 
growing faster than any other 

federal spending. It's time, 
many say, to pufl in the reins. 



both those in need and the taxpayers 
would \w treated fairly He siaid the 
object would be to rtee that none of "the 
tmly needy" Is denied help, but that, at 
the same time, fraud and waste are 
stamped out. 

In most respects, the: so-called fair- 
ness i.s.sue i> Lie l u Lilly the lnte>l inuirmi 
Eion of an issue that has been growing 
in importance for the pait 20 year*: the 
loaring cost of entitlement programs. 

The*t programs constitute the nia- 
chinery through which the federal 
eminent pays to m dividual hundreds 
of billons of dollar* it haw eol lecied in 



taxes from other individ- 
uals and from businesses. 

The programs derive 
their name from their 
open-ended nature — indi- 
tiduals wh» qualify for 
benefits are entitled to re- 
ceive them without regard 
to budget ceiling. 

Costa of entitlement 
program* have been the 
fastest-growing compo- 
nent of federal spend- 
ing— up 400 percent since 
WW 

The principal entitle 
ment programs are Social 
Security, medical care to 
the elderly find needy, mil 
itary and civilian federal 
employe pensions, veterans' benefits, 
unemployment assistance, food and nu- 
trition programs, welfare and farm 
price nupporta. 

Total outlay* under those and other 
entitlement program h will reach nenrly 
&40<) billion In the ll*Hi fincal year, which 
beguifl this month, compared with 4112 
billion just 10 years ago (see table). 

The food and nutrition programa jfr 
elude the food stamp projrram, which 
began as an entitlement program but is 
no longer officially Hussifred as such 
because Congreaa sets budget ceilings 
an it. The leu fo Later* routinely breach 
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Sttllaoittttg Billions 

Th*s taino shows ihe growth aw 
the past cteeadA in tedarai payments 
under mafDi tscJRtnU program* «] assist 
individuals Amounts aro in nillicms 
Outlays for Hstal is&i, iwnjeh tjflgan 
OcSOt^r 1, are estimated 



Proa rain 


1974 


1934 


Social Security 




$132.0 


Mi&rlirjal rata Fnr 

Ihrj alderty find 


J" < 




Fodoras pensions, 
mil-taryj 


sis.o 


S SO 5 


Public wolf are 


S10 2 


5 20 4 


Voluf ants' txjfiofrts 
(income security 
and medical cars] 


5 9.7 


s |bjo 


UnompiDymoni aid 


$ 6 1 


S 2BJ 


Food stamps and 
Diner food program*, 


$ 3 1 


S 180 


Farm prwq supports 


$ 1.0 


s m 



se ceilings and pro v irk a> much 
money as is needed Li> meet demand, 
however, and the outlay* have than re- 
tained thair open-ended character. 

What has been responsible for this 
tremendous surge in casts? Bast- 
ealljr h fiatal expert* say, it was Con- 
gress' continuing creation of new enti- 
l It 1 men!, program* and expansion of 
older ones on the assumption that fed- 
eral revpnupfi wouSd continue' their ex- 
ponential increase indefinitely 

Another major cost impetus was the 
pnticy of linking benefits to the consum- 
er price index, without any forewarning 
that inflation would reach the level* 
that it did in the late lSTOs and early 

The General Accounting Office esti- 
mmtm that automatic increases in bene- 
fits in response to inflation iiccrmnted 
for at least half of the total growth in 
entitlement benefits during the LtfTQs 
and added $27 billion to cosU in fiscal 
lfrrti nJnmv Kach fKrcentage increase in 
the consumer price index adds $L4 b>i3- 
lion to annual Social Security coats, for 
example. 

Rep. James R Jones (D-Okla .>„ chair- 
man of the House Budget Committee, 
say* that "the basic fesu« I am looking 
at with entitlements— that I think is im- 



portant to curbing the long-term 
growth in spending— is this question of 
indexing/ 1 

President Reagan complains that the 
federal government "hpi passively tol* 
crated the swift, continuous growth of 
automatic entitlements/ 1 He has pro- 
posed changes to revere* that attitude 
and, an administration spokesman says, 
'"has achieved the Brat successes ever 
in Bttem-ptuiK to reatrzun the jrruw^h uP 
entiriement programs." 

Reagan also concedes that "the 
growth of these, programs has proven 
difficult to control and continues to be 
the cause of higher deficits/' 

Efforts at control precipitated the 
charges that administration policies 
were hurting the poor and lower-in- 
come families.. 

House Sneaker Thomas P. O'Neill, 
Jr., a leader of the Democratic forces 
pressing the fairness issue, ordered the 
Congressional Budget Office to do an 
analysis of the effects of the Reagan- 
initiated budget change*. The CBO 
ttudy, the Speaker said, "cuts through 
the smokescreen of Reagan public rela- 
tions to the hareh truth of the Reagan 
record." 

The study. O'Neill claimed p shows 
that Reagan "has denied millions of 
American families the basics of the 
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medium s*ze business ^wrr^ Mm 7 k / 

call on lastubo* Strata* etectronfc ^^H/ £- I 
key telephone systems for the f X ' 

best possible performance: V I CoH or 

set tfte tempo wmt straws ^m*^ write us today for more 
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American dream. , . . Thai truth will 
have major consequences in 1964," 

Reagnn has responded to such allega- 
tions by citing continuing increases in 
spending fur social programs (some at a 
lower rate than in the past) and by not- 
ing that his efforts have targeted 
fraud, abuse and payments to thrive not 
necessarily in need. 

In proposing further entitlement re- 
strain'Ls. ReiigEm sriid in his 1HS4 budget 
message: 

M Our standard here wilJ be fairnuss— 
ensuring that the taxpayers' hard- 
earned dollun* go only to Use truly 
needy A that none uf thorn is turned 
Livtny a _. In the food stamp program 
alone, last year we identified almost 
$1.1 billion in overpayments. The tax- 
payers art 1 nut the only victims or Ihi* 
kind of nbuse. The truly needy Buffer 
when f unds intended for them are tak- 
en by the greedy. Fur everyone's sake, 
we must put an end to such waste and 
corruption, " 

jEYOND the social and political ur 
goments, there is the question of 
the long-term impact of unchecked enti- 
tle men c programs on the national eeun- 
omy. Current projections show that en* 
titlement spending will be well above $£ 
triCI ion over the next five years, a peri- 
ocj in which federal deficit* will n.itul 
more than £1 trillion unless there ie 
increased movement toward overall 
spending restraint. 

And, Lhe experts bay, that re^irairiL 
mi mt focus on entitlement pri^ram-n 
because of their sheer size, A common 
rusptincr in UillI :i:->i.Tti..n. from cri" ll^ 
of the administration is to paint to the 
military buildup as ripe for spending 
rat bucks 

'Hie Office of Management and Bud- 
get poinLn out tli at deftmse spending 
tfHik 49 percent of the federal budget in 
iiKtO but, even with the Reagan military 
buildup well under way, will account 
for 31 |>ercent of the 1385 budget. 

Payments to individual*, on the other 
liaad r were 25 percent of total outlays 
in I960 and will be 46 percent in 
Those figure* demonstrate, OMB says, 
that entitlement programs, not defense 
spending, have put the greatest Upward 
pressure on federal spending. 

In liny event, the gunsvs abutter ar- 
gument has lout much of its force on 
Capitol Hill, particularly in view of re- 
cent world events that have bolstered 
support for a strong defence posture, 

As a result, Cotagresi fci beginning to 
take a closer look at entitlement .^tiH 
ing trend*, particularly at the proce- 
dures for automatic Increases in the 
benefit levels. 

Rep. John Ertanborn (R-1U h for ex- 
ample, is sponsoring legislation that 
would limit the cost-of-living adjust- 
tnents on pensions and disability bene 
fits to former federal employe. The 
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Rep. John ErlenOorn wanes to HmM 
Inderal redress' Mvlng-eosl increase!. 

increase would be the lower of the per- 
centage gain in the consumer price in- 
dex or the average national wage, a 
plan that has been offered for other 
social programs geared to the CPI. 

During the recent period of high in- 
flation combined with depressed eco- 
nomic conditions, benefits of civil ser- 
vice and military retirees and uther 



federal beneficiaries climbed faster 
than the wages of taxpayers financing 
the lion's share of [hose benefit*. 

Says Erlenborn, "Retired people 
should never get greater cost-of-living 
protection than working people," 

Other proposals now pending in Con- 
gress would set cost-of-living increases 
at 80 percent of the CPI for entitlement 
programs not based on demonstrated 
financial need Social Security, Medi- 
care and federal pensions are among 
the major areas not employing a means 
test 

Basically, control of deficits is being 
linked mnrv and more in Congress to 
control of entitlement programs, a step 
linked in turn to curtailing automatic 
benefit increases. 

An economic analysis by the U-S- 
Chamber of Commerce looks at the 
problem this way: "Its impossible to 
exaggerate the importance ■ ■!" i-upping 
entitlement growth. Unless firm action 
is taken this year, white inflation is fall- 
ing, Congress risks losing the chance of 
ever bringing deficits under control. 

"Neither tax increases nor more rapid 
economic growth will relieve Congress 
of the responsibility of setting perma- 
nent controls on federal spending, 
which now stands at a record 25 percent 
of the gross national product." □ 
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THE PUREST' GOLD COIN IN THE WORLD. 

Cnfl 8t*> J3MHD tor The Mipkc Leaf Desk* ncarta you. 
In OUshoma call m 722-3600, 
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America's "Secret" Aid for Experts 



U.S. agencies want to tell all about their services. 



SURPRISE; The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has an obscure pro- 
gram that provide! American compa- 
nies with cash allowances for point-uf- 
[mrrhsise display* to fir- • mi iLl- c htrir 
product in foreign countries. 

Another surprise; For less than ISO a 
day, any U.S. merchant abroad can cu.ll 
on different federal agencies for tec- 
reuirial work, interpreters, telephone 
and telegraph and other servient* 

Even more surprising: "The U.S. gov- 
ernment offers more business incentive 
programs to entourage wales abroad 
Limn do the Japanese ami European 
governments." So *ays William A. Del- 
phos, a vice president of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, i fed- 
eral agency that helps L-.S, business to 
invest and aell abroad, 

Delphi research at OPIC hw led to 
5k ittN)-page bonk, \o hie published next 
month by John Wiley & Sons of New 
York, titled Washington'* Best-Kept 




Mamptea Ma£{ t £td. 

For the finest in custom deigned 
corporate neckwear, hats, belt* 
And wallets, pJe»e caH or write 



HAMPTON HAIL LTD, 
220 fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
' 212 6*5-2440 

130 mill nimimuni 




WtRarn A. Oeiphos or OPIC conceived 
Operation Opportunity, ■ ^ideoconfersnM 
that wiEl ihowcase U,S government 
prggf am* to spur American sales abroad 

Stmts: A U.S* Guide to fa tern atom- 
ai Business, 

Seven other federal agencies are join* 
ing with OPIC to unveil the book at 
Operation Opportunity, a two-hour vfcfr 
eoconferencu to he televised November 
U to more than 5,000 business execu- 
tives in 50 cities across the nation. 

Participants in the program, Co be 
broadcast through the facilities of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce BkNet sat* 
eUfte transmission service, will receive 
a copv of Brsi-Ktpt Seertls. They will 
I io :thle lo ask federal officials ques- 
tions about specific povemmenr pro- 
grams to aid American firms of all sizes 
in rrjndiJL'tinfl huMmis* abroad. Partici- 
pants will, in addition, Lake part in a 
ttetninar on issues involving internation- 
al taxation. 

Delphos> who conceived Operation 
Opportunity, was a top executive with 
Gould, fac*, a manufacturers! electron- 
ic and motor vehicle parts In Arlington 
Heights, 111, Two years ago, when be 
was asked to join OPIC as vice presi- 
dent in charge of opera tioiis arid mar- 
keting* Delphos had never heard of 

opic. 

Since then iMplhi* ban conducted 
surveys of the 17 S, business communi- 
ty showing that most of those surveyed 
not qnly do not know whai OPIC is, 
(Jivy nl»» do not u ciders timd how feder- 



al agencies like [he Commerce I Apart- 
ment can help American.* sell" goods and 
service* in other countries. 

Important information for doing 
business abroad ha* not been accessihlt 1 
to the American business community, 
Delphos Sriy-L 

"There is no one place to call,"' he 
says, "The Amerieun hiKjjieJKmaEi 
comes lo Washington and he sees 10 
irjejTLL-ii^f ncies with no central informa- 
tion point. There are countless books on 
the subject, but time after time they 
fail to offer a simple how-to guide/ ' 

Operation 0J*P0KTON'rrv ha* been 
conceived as a remedy, Its prima- 
ry objective w to raise the level of OJJ. 
business awnreness of federal pro- 

grama, 

Detphofl also cam« up with what he 
i a u.\\ii the ''supermarket" approach— re- 
packaging the government programs 
by "product 11 rather than by agency. 

"At a supermarket," he says, "if a 
shopper wants soap, he goes to shelves 
containing ^>ap. The shelves .'ire ar- 
ranged by product, not by man u fact ur 
er. So if a businessman wants informs* 
Tn.in ahoul feasibility study funding, he 
nhouid be a tile to find it in a clearly 
marked place and not have to wander 
through several agency 'aisles' to see 
which ones offer ft/' 

Best- Kept Secrets will thus list gov- 
ernment programs by "product" cate- 
gory and not by agency. 

At the SovtfjubiT It. vsdrorunf^rfcHiLV, 
question* will be answered by top offi- 
cials of the agencies involved— the De- 
partments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, the Office of the U.S. Trade 
Representative, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. th* 1 Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the U A Trade and 
Development Program, the Export-Im- 
port Bank and OPIC 

These officials will offer case studies 
of firma tbuir agencies havt? aided in 
the foreign marketplace, 

Mr (Vary Kleetronics of Sweet Home, 
Ore., is one of those firms. Anxious to 
sell its wares En South America, 
McCrary turned to research program 
sponsored by the SBA at Oregon State 
University, Through the program, busi- 
ness students devised n marketing ptftn 
for McCrary. complete with research on 
markets in three countries and names 
of contacts in those countries. AfcCrmry 
expects to begin te&Ung the targeted 
markets later this year 

— Sslh Kan<of 
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you can see the forest, First National is the bank worth know ing. 




ISf first National Bank 

OF MARYLAND 

The bank knowing. 
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MISSION: OPERATIONAL 
LANDING AND BRAKING 



The same higfi technology ft 
lakes to put side-looking radar on 
military atrfcrafl at guidance 
systems on a Pershing 11 is applied 
by Goodyear Aerospace to a 
variety of aircraft products. Th -i \s. 
wheels, brakes and brake control 
systems. 



today: {.taiiftninft tiirhcm bntkr 
les by fin iff vlrtfieril ttTiiOvsi^, 

STATE-OF-THE-ART 
CARBON BRAKES: 

• Test ing and qualifying sixt h 
generation carbon materials fnr 
E -tiger brake life and lower cost 
per landing 

• Stress analysis of brake frame 
ft.r weight reduction and design 
efficiency. 

ADVANCED AIRCRAFT 
TIRES: 

• New tires qualified to FAA TSO 
CfciC 

• New adhesives for fabrics* 

• New compounds for longer tire 
life 




* Ttead patterns designed to 
provide optimum wear 



ADVANCED BRAKE 
CONTROL: 

• Improved temperature 
monitoring devices. 

• Smaller, lighter more efficient 
digital anti tiki-i 




Today: \™. cfitfit;il aniMkld. 



EFFICIENCY... 

SYSTEMS BY GOODYEAR 




*I)VA\( LI) WHIRLS: 

* Composite wheels, made From 
Cfeslns and oriented titers. 

* Eniiiioym^nrnfCADfCAM 
gesign techniques, 

* 1 leat shielding and analysis of 

* 'nyestji^tJoTi of new aluminum 
alloys For high lein]>i*niiijrr;ihri 
longer Ufr. 



Goodyear Aerrjspace lias a 
corporate cam m i tmen e of ca pi ta! 
investment, to assure success in 
the years at n -ad 





TtKLiv: Designing wheel* in 
new f Al>/t AM facility 



\i;w investments 

SUPPORTING IMPROV ED 

PRODUCTIVITY 

OBJECTIVES! 

• hi kracUve CAD/CAM and 
AurMiiiidti'ii LrptfH I >rsign Ru ilii v. 

• AuLomsitic- humming ln(<'gni<*'d 
Circuit Testing and Sin j ening 
Facility 

• Automat k KM I HVl Test 
Facility 

• Advanced M an Q fa( ! \ u ri ng 
rrniirnl Sv^Mu 



GOODYEAR 
AEROSPACE 



a much better position. 




After those other airlines' San Fnmrisco-toTokyo Tucked quietly upstairs on our 747s when* no one will 

flights, vou can be left feeling so bent out of shape Lhat disturb you — even during take-offs and landings, 
you hpilf expect to be dumped off on the bagg^ carousel! So catch our new nonstop to Tokyo; eaten our 

Not when you fly Philippine Airlines" new n< m First Class* 5-star service from your iieat downstairs; 

stops toTokyo. Banning August 2. we offer First Cbiss then catch all the sleep you neeil in your very own Sky- 

j^ssencers the only beds between San Francisco and bed upstairs. And amve in Tokyo feeling like a million- 
Tokyo. Ffone^to-goodiiess, full-length beds- 14 of them. Not like excess r^jfagp- 



Philippine Airlines now toTokyo. 

Anwrmlim AlJwm llakrain Lnbr VnlpMfl flvwtab Krdb*TV Ciflfcm Dtahtvn N* PWltforf Hnr|Ko^ |limnli|lu Jakarta Kamrhi Ki*e Kniahila 

XnmULemvvr Lmfoa l«i Antrim Utmii Wlhnarrw Pbt» tn\rm Fninriwn ShuI ^nppm V!m BtyMl Ink-m 



All the difference 
in the world. 
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Seizing The 
Initiative 
In The 
Caribbean 
Basin 

A Reagan plan, 
now law, is opening 
new avenues for trade- 
and more opportunities 
for U.S. business. 



By Setfi Kantor 





WHEN BUSINESS PEOPLE thhlk of 
the nations of the Caribbean ba- 
.^ifj 'rhey usually think of belnwfcn anrJ 
rifles, nr fif sunUtn Eolion And lying on 
the beach, 1 * aaya a U.S. Commerce [>e- 
partment officiaL 

Beit President Reagan's Caribbean 
Buin Initiative has opened a new per- 
spective on ?hi' region. The CBI pack- 
approved by Congress and signed 
into law two months ago, offers trade 
enneesaions to 27 small. non-Communist 
on antral c|L tlu> ha^in. linger couji 
tries, Bke Mexico and Venezuela, are 
excluded. I It also encourages Amoncan 
f inns to go into bujiines* in the £F coun- 
tries, which ufiv.n involves participating 
with Caribbean counterparts in partner- 
ships joint ventures and product-shar- 
ing invesUwntfi- 

In effect, the CBI—buik around at 
lowing Caribbean countries and U,S. 
firms operating in th^ra to export prod- 
uct to the United State* duty-fret* for 
12 years— has become a pilot program 
for free enterprise in an area when? 
Communis I agitaturs htl- at work. 

Large segments of the American 
busmen ft-imTh unity knnw little abaul 
the henrrfits available to them under the 



Reagan plan,, but a number of govern- 
ment and private agencies are now pro* 
vulihif nitlvW ahasn doing busings* in 
the hnsin. 

Trie Commerce E>epartment is hold 
btg a series of CBI seminars to explain 
the new law. They ari? bein# he hi in 
Washington this nw-ith. m Atlanta rind 
Savannah next month, in Cincinnati and 
Indijinapolis En Dtxrember, and in Hurt- 
ford and Boston in January. 

Libby Roper, a desk officer at the 
(Virtimerci' Lk-partuiufit. is coordinating 
the CBI Washington seminar, which is 
Open to 200 participants. "We are cover- 
ing topics/ 1 she says, "that range from 
joint venture in telecommunications 
nnrl agribusiness p j> Lne- supplying of 
items for novelty gift shops in hotels 
and airports." 

Minority small business opportunities 
are being atnwsud in the Washington 
seminar. However, as Stanley Taylor 
points out, the new CBT taw la "particu- 
larly set up" for small and medium- 
sized firm* of ill ovrnershipiu 

Taylor ks director of private sector 
initiatives for Caribbean/ Central Amer- 
ican Actitm, a nonprofit organization 
chaired by financier David ftockefdler 



and funded by contributions from the 
U.S. business coram unity. C/CAA 
serves as & catalyst for economic dcve-1- 
npment in the basin. Currently, Taylor 
is coordinating CBI investment and 
trade seminars and promotions with the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Last month he participated in a ist-mi- 
nar far Dominican Republic buslneafr- 
nit:n r who paid their own way to meet in 
Newark, KJ. P with 250 potential in vec- 
tor* from four states and government 
officials 

Prebibent REAGAN ha5 been invited 
to give the keynote speech nest 
muaLh ul C'TAA's annual Caribbean 
Basin Investment Exposition m Miami. 
J ji:-i vi':ir ' lihr speaker wa* Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, 

C/CAA ii ming a computerized sys* 
tern called the Caribbean Basin Infor- 
mation Network, which lis.L* American. 
Canadian and basin businesses interest* 
ed in trade and investment. The net- 
work also carries country-by-enuntry 
information on incentives and regula- 
tion*, and on technology, development 
projects and consultants. 
Taylor is coordinating phases of a 
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Bananas from Guyana, proc«netl coffee from 
strife-torn El Salvador, soap from Jamaica, 
tobacco irom Cpsta ftica, pallcry Irgrn Guatemala 
a p*mpNng of the products Itial could be brought 
Inlo lha United Slate* duty-free for 12 yean 
under the Caribbean Baiin Inetiatlve. 



project l.haL, in an effort to sUiinuiate 
irade, has paired 23 local chambers r>f 
nomriii'rre from New England t-f T+ s:i> 
with chamber* throughout the buy in A 
de ligation from the Mobile, Ala, fc eham- 
iw i r met with rnt»mhurti of the San Pedro 
Sulu r hum her in Hondunih. for in- 
stance, to make plans to give Atabama 
developers and manufacturers access 
lo Hondunm nuirketaL 

The St. Paul and Minneapolis cham- 
bers and the chamber in San Jose, Cos- 
ta Rica, are planning to hold an agricul- 
ture and investment bo mm at in 
Minneapolis thi* fall with Minnesota 
Gov. Rudy Perpich and Casta Rican 
President LuL* Alberto Monge expected 
to preside 

Joel Stipanovkrh< research manager 
of the world trade tfepartmt+nt of the 
MmiLeupoBI chamber, says that MSum- 
bou investors want to expand Costa 
Rican export* of dairy products and 
beef thro u ghaut the world. "Cash crop* 
would be developed there for import* 
lion by the United States/ he Hays, 
";iud it* wiintd fiwzi" dried flower* . l i %■ I 
other foliage to be u*ed by interna h i 
orators." 

Prwfwe-dri**) fin wen* ran be imported 
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from the basin duty-free under the tHH 
law, but freflh flowers and plants are 
not eligible. 

Other good* on which import duties 
nre still t'Ciing levied include textiles 
subject to textile agreements leather 
goods like shoe* and handbag* > tuna in 
airtight container*, petrtiluurn, wiLO.'he* 
and watch partfi t sugar, und beef prod- 
uct* covered by certain section* of the 
U A tariff schedules. 

These scheduler give special bene- 
fit*, undtT prior agreeing U*. Uj other 
American trading partners— for exam* 
pie, Mexico (oil), the Philippine* taugar) 
mid Australia (freeO 

Despite slch continuing re* trie 
Lions, basin countries can ship 
mewl kinds of goods here duty-free for 
12 year* under the new law. 

The Agency for IiiUTiiLitiunal I^vel- 
opment m the State Department com- 
mjjfftiontd a study to determine the to- 
tal value of tfoodv that Could be 
hyorhrrl from the basin. These are the 
lop to produci cairgrirk^ and tln-ir de 
tlarcrf value in 11^2: 

Wines and champagne. 9225 million: 
<urt ben ware and china, S2I0 rnilhon. 



glassware, $177 million; clocks. S15fl 
million; dolta, S137 million; tomato prod- 
ucta p $112 million: ceramic tile, $105 mil- 
lion; bicycle* and parts, KiS million; ply- 
wood products, 474 million: tobacco. St© 
miilnm 

Regarding tomato products. Agricul- 
ture Department experts say most 
American conjuimerH are nuw unable to 
fresh, lull totnatoeji from any 
Ls^urcL* d urine; January* arid February, 
I i rowers in the Caribbean region will 
IhtK benefit greatly during those 
months from the lifting of the duty on 
their tomatoes. First, however, they 
would have U> meet U.S. standards on 
packaging and use of pesticide*. 

Some American manufacturers of bi- 
cycle* have complained to the IJ.S In- 
ternational Trade Com minaion that Ko- 
rean and Taiwanese manufactur*** 
have been dumping their products tn 
this country at lea* than lair market 
value. The setting up of satellite pro- 
duction plants in the bntfin b>> American 
bicycle makers fo r export to the Unit* 
ed Stale* at no duty— «iuld put tf^rn 
back in ronim! of what once was a 
utrictty domestic industry. 

There are sa many opportunities fnr 
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The push-button 
approach to 
cutting your 

addressing costs. 

Just load any copier with Avery 
Copier Labels and type your mail- 
ing list utilizing the master guide 
enclosed. All set? Now, push "start" 
and begin copying your masters onto 
Avery self-adhesive labels. 

It's a fast, efficient method, And 
a sample pack's free, 

Robt. Burkhardt, Operatj 
BURNS TOOL CO. 
12890 Magnolia Aw 
San Diego, CA % 



Charles Cobb.Purch. 
THE MACHINE DRILL CO. 
7426 Varna Avenue 
No. Hollywood, CA 916 



J. O'Leary 
DURA-STA 

521 E. 6th Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 



Barry Miller, Sec-Trea 
E AND H BRASS FOUNDRY 
727 Shasta Street 
Redwood City, CA 908 




, V.P. 

ker St. 

...... 



Tom Ryder, Part 
COLUMBIA CHEM1CAL| 
4629 Grove Street- 
Oakland, CA 9135* 

I 

Gay lor Cope, CredJ 
C0OKBRITE 1 
214 Hawaiian Ave. I 
Wilmington, CA 9| 

I 

Frank Logan 
DALE CO. 

16110 Manning Way' 
Cerritos, CA 907^ 
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mple our 

tern. Free, 



Awry Copier Libels end the waste <rf 
retyping mailing lists, rbr a free sample pack, 
rail toll-free: i-800 -528-6600* ext. 1221. 
In Araona 1-800^352*0458, rat 1221 Or, 

complete this coupon and mail it to: Avery 
Consumer Products Division. 777 East ffaothill 
Boulevard, Azusa, CA 917U2. Attn; V Forrest. 
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bo many industries in the region Lhut 
the Commerce Department has pre- 
paired a "Csuribbt-iu w hi; n In 
formation Starter Kit," a 30'page guide 
for exporters, importer*, investors and 
entrepreneurs. Single copies can be ob- 
tained wiLhiPiit charge from th* Inter' 
national Trade Administration, Room 
'MY27 r Commerce Department, Washing* 
ton, D C, 20230. 

Programs relaUH.l tu the. CBI sire list- 
ed in the kit; among them is one con- 
ducted through AID by the Washington 
office of Coopers & Ly brand, certified 
public accountants. 

||Nt>kr a $5.7 million, three-year 
%0 government contract, Coopers & 
Lybrand offers a range of professional 
service* without rharprs? to companies 
that want tn investigate opportunities 
or set tip shop in a string of English- 
speaking m lands in the eastern Caribbe- 
an or in Belize in Orural America, 

Robert E. Brown, director of interna* 
tonal management consulting services 
fti Coopera & Lybrand, says. "Sonne 
companies might fee] more comfortable 
with us since we are in the business 
arena. It ia easier than calling some 
loners country's development office." 

Coopers & Lv brand maintains it* 
own representatives in Belize and *»n 
the islands and has spi^cialfccd consul- 
tants in the United States. 

One of the consuftants j& Robert N. 
Carlson, whn until this year was presi- 
dent of Harowc Servo Control*,, a 5truill 
West Chester, Pa., company that makes 
high-iwrh aircraft parts pnd computer- 
related equipment |Kirts to order. 

In an effort to meet foreign competl 
tKin by reducing its labor coats,. Harowe 
subcontracted some assembly work m 
Singapore in 11)72. But the arrangement 
meant only new heiulaclieH for fhirowe. 
Maintaining quality control halfway 
around the world WM impossible, and 
after two years the company began 
looking for a better way , 

It found what it needed in the eastern 
Caribbean, li n the island* of St Kitts 
and Nevis. Harowc,, now a .subsidiary of 
Howtnar Instrument tVkr[>uration r has 
established its own suhtitdiary on the 
islands and since 1979 has built two 
new plants ihere. 

William Cuff, Harowe"s vice presi- 
dent for marketing, eays the company 
employs about 150 people on the two 
>rn:ill island* and jjIhjth Tn double oper- 
ating capacity and hire at least another 
100 workers. 

Speciab'&ts and management- lev el 
employes are flown to Weiit Chester 
and trained mi Kamwe hr-adq warier:*. 
"The t raining we provide sometimes 
torus out to be too good/' Curly on says. 
Two plant nutwjreni from Su Kitt*, 
trained by uii, have been pirated away 
by other companies. But we cake it as a 
compliment." O 
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analysis 

for decision 
making 

■ A self-instruction course in cassette 
and workbook form 

■ Developed by Howard Raiffa. a recognized 
authority on decision analysis 

■ Used and tested at the Harvard Business 
School 




Thorough!/ teaieti 

Analysis for D&ctsion Maktng has been evaluated by 
more than twenty leading cgrprjratws its content has 
provun so adaptable that the course has bean usc-d in 
three additional professionaf schools at Harvard; the 



Kennedy School ot Government, Ihe School of Public 
Hearth, and the Law School. 

Select your own course of study: 

Fast Track. Equivalent to a two-day executive seminar 

Hajl Track: Equivalent to an intensive one-week 
seminar 

Full Track EquivaJent to a iuN-term university course 

This program helps you learn, using the identical 
course actually offered for credit as Harvard University. 

Unlike many seminars and on-campus courses that 
take lime away trorn the job. Analysis far DecMOri 
Making to a self-study program that fits nght into your 
present schedule You can study ai the office or at 
home completing ihre program as quickfy— or as 
slowty — as you lind convenient 

Lively presentations, dialogues and dramatized cases 
recorded on twenty cassettes make learning interest- 
ing— and oasis r than with moro conventional self- 
study methods As you listen, you'll team how to model 
a problem in the form of a decision tree how to last 
new assumptions using '"sensrtivrty analysis" and 
hew lo determine the va^ue of new information 

Ten wprkbooks with hundreds of graphs, decision 
trees . and charts are coordinated with taped lectures 
that may fee repeated for funher understanding. T h>F- 
raual aids hgtp you under eland concepts quickly, and 
eliminate ihe need for frantic note- taking You' It also 
fend plenty of programmed a*ercises, supplemental 
pcobiems, and case studies to help bring nsw ideas to 
life for you 



SPECIAL PRICE OFFER TO NATtOM S BUSINESS PtEADEHS 

YES, send me Anatynts tor Deo***) Making, consrsEing o* 20 cassettes and 10 workbooks M a special price oner, 
I n.g program is avtwlafrle? at S395 -a savings of $125 oft [he usual price) 



Sand to 



Trfle_ 



Company . 
Address 



Ciiy/SUiOrZlp . 



. My chack b 



Numb©* . 



. Bih my i 
American EKpnjss 



Maxtor Oa rd 
E*p Oalu 



Visa 



Mall your ordfti to NatiurVs fhtAlneai, Seminars Oepertmerrt. *61S H St NW, Washington, DC 20062 
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New Opportunity 
In Washington 
For Small Firms 



A 1 982 law directs 
more research dollars 
to small business. 
Here is how the taw 
can be put to use- 
By Men-del Gragg 

Qmall .bcsine&ses Me gaining me- 
W ccaa to a greater ^hsirr- of the fte 
biltioii annual federal research buttjfet, 
thanks to Congress. 

The federal government underwrites 
nearly half of all research and develop- 
ment In the United States. In the put, 
roughly % percent of federal R&D 
funds went to university an.] large 
corporation^- Small business received a 
disproportionately small share — on av- 
erage, 3,5 to 4 percent. 

Numerous titudies have shown the 
importance of small firms in conceiving 
products and commercializing them. 
One study found such firms produced 
about 24 times a* many innovations per 
research dollar as tariff finna. Insulin, 
the zipper, the ball point pen and cello- 
phane are only a few of Che inventions 
developed and marketed by small huai« 

Recognizing the value of this type of 
resourcefulness to the nation's econom- 
ic growth, Congress passed the Small 
Business Development Act in July, 
I9SH Hie act'* objectives are to; 

• Stimulate and encourage techno* 
logical innovation. 

• Make more use of small business 
lo meet the government's research and 
development needs, 

• Increase private sector develop- 
ment and commercialization of innova- 
tions derived from federal R&D. 

The act requires each government 
agency with a budget of mure than 
glOQ million for research and develop- 
ment outside the agency to establish a 

Mendel Ghaog is small butin*** liai- 
son officer for Battclle Pacific North- 
W3t laboratories at Rirh tartei. Wash, . 
a division of Bat tr lie Memorial Insti- 

tMtr. 




KMS Fusion, of Ann arbor, Mich., is among recipients of federal fundi for tin all 
business research. Ron Larsen (bottom) Is applying data from technicians like 
me man with the laser above to an energy frontier, the study of magnetic luiton. 



Small Business Innovation Research 
Program and set aside a percentage of 
the budget for use in the program. 
There currently are II such agencies, 
with the Defense Department the big- 
gest spender and the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration a distant 
second- 

Set-aside percentage*, by fiscal year: 
Dfltonao De partment All CMricrs 



1983 


0.1 


0.2 


1964 


03 


0.6 


1 985 


0.5 


1.0 






1.25 


m? 


iM 





In fiscal 1 the firht year of the 
program, some 8,000 applications were 
received. The agencies are exacted lo 
award more than 146 million in fiacal 
1983 and 5132 million in fecal 1984. The 
Energy Hepartment, find Xa announce 
selections for fiscal 1&83 P chose 106 of 
t.700 applicants. 

Based on current fevels of R&V and 
current dollars, $362 million will be set 
aj$iik+ forntiuilI business research in fi* 



liesT iijul -Ti:-h \ i<:ir thereafter under 
the SBIR program. Some million 
of Lhe funds will come from the Penia- 

Ui'ir ami SGtt liiilljmi fr NASA. 

Use aignificance of this to small busi- 
ness participation in federal research 
and development is greater than may 
meet the eye. For a small finn to gat a 
federal R&ll contract prior to the SBIR 
program, it had to win out sgainat com- 
petitors of all aifcefi. Small firms often 
tlioutflK ahtMit entering lhe Jnl>> rint Ji of 
f^l^ral-nnsitnen paper work under 
these circumstances and then quickly 
forgot about it 

But the SBIR program pita small 
firm* Against small lima only. The pro- 
scrum should teach many such firm? 
that they can meet some of the needs of 
government agtt&des. And it should es- 
tablish relationships that result in 
greater participation in federal R&D 
through the regular competitive ppfr 
rasa. 

Eventually, as u n-suk, ihv small hun- 
ness share of this K&O should be much 
larger than the combination of the art* 
zuiidea and the 3,5 percent or to that 
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r smoke detector 
alone can't protect 

your business* 
It's useless the moment 
you leave work. 




AW Introduces the Emergency Call System (ECS). 
ItautonKirkalty phones torhelpwhettieryouto there or not. 

What if your smoke detector went off and nobody was around to 
hear it? You could lose everything The answer is the AT&T Emergency Call 
System (ECS Smoke/Fire alert). 

When your smoke detector goes off, the ECS transmitter signals 
the ECS console, setting off a voice alarm: "Fire! Fire! Fire!" If the voice 
isn't cancelled within 30 seconds, the console automatically phones the 
first of two telephone numbers chosen by you,* reports the fire, gives your 
address and repeats it. 

The ECS proved to be so effective that Fireman's Fund Insurance 
Companies, one of the country's largest Insurance carriers, endorsed it, 

For complete fire protection and peace of mind, invest in the ECS. 
11 you need it only once, it's worth It 




"Con** yo«* in ctofMNiMil or kxM 1*Nt gw nmg c**s nwfe by jwHHMMC 4MMQ dtMMt to tnwgMley numhm 
Product mvt wi he awdabta uto m <rt mcttmrm 



small businesses have been getting. 

Three phases are involved in the 
SUHt program. 

In the first phase> awards will gener- 
ally be no more than $50,000 (agtfiCT 
sohciUtions £tve specific award ceil- 
ings) and will be to determine the scien- 
tific and technical merit arid feasibility 
of projects proposed as a result of pre- 
liminiiry research r 

In the second phase, awards will in- 
crease to around $500,001) and will be to 
further develop projects to meet partic- 
ular program weeds, Determination of 
award* will take into cnraideratinn re- 
sults of first-phase activity. Special con- 
sideration will be ipven proposals that 
offer Strang opportunities for future 
commercial kin tion with private capital, 

In the third phase, it is hoped, the 
research will bear a variety of fruits. 
The theory ifl that investors will supply 
venture capital to pursue commercial 
applications of the second-phase re- 
search and -.hat there will be .'.pixmimr 
tie* id use the research in other work 
for the federal government. 

OtivioirSLY, the SfilR program 
1 tremendous potential for small 
bu&ine&Si Unfortunately, many fimii 
ih;M e».j|ii n •!>■•.>•*• f M .hjg either have 
decided nut in l^ri.ir.r isiVi.-kni -p-r- 
hnps because of anxiety about govern- 
ment red tape— or are juat not aware of 

The Smalt Business Administration is 
responsible for policy on the general 
conduct of the program. It also main- 
tain* a source fBe and information pro- 
gram to help small businesses partici- 
pate. 

In addition, SBA coordinates with 
participating agencies a schedule for 
release of SBIR solicitations and pub- 
lishes a master release schedule. Each 
uf the 11 federal agencies* that have 
SBIR programs will issue one solicita- 
tion annually, These may identify as 
few as four or as many as 300 topics for 
r^p'Hine. Y'hj may w.ni: b> re^to-md h- 
more than one aoltcitabnn or more than 
one topic within a solicitation- Don't 
was 1a* Lime contacting individual agen- 
cies. 

To get a achedute of future SBIR 
solicitations or general program uifor 
mation. ask the Office of Innovation 
Research and Technology, .Small Bush 
nesB Administration. 1441 L Street* 
N W , Washington, DC 20410, to place 
your firm on the mailing list. 

Also, the National Science Founda- 
tion has prepared a Small Bujritu&i 
Guidf to Federal Research and /tow/* 
opmrnt Funding Opportunities. 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D,C. 20402, Start No. 
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^t?HKKW»42^7. This would be a valu 
able marketing resource document for 
any small research and development 
firm. 

The second generation of lSBIR solici- 
tation packages for fiscal will be- 
come available this fait. You can get in 
M : ji'b with the Small Business AdmintH- 
tratbn and request a copy of its preaoU- 
citation announcement giving a general 
listing of agency research topics. After 



rot pru posing fi"ii and thai the priirm- 
ry employment— more than r?0 por- 
ctfni — the principal researcher's or 
investigator's time he with the smtH 
firm at the time of the award. 

Small businesses are sometimes con- 
cerned about losing ownership of ideas 
submitted to the government in a pro- 
posal. The SBIR legislation prorates for 
"retention of rights to data generated 
in the performance of the contract by 




In one federally fumled project, Oregon-based Bend Research will test 
memnrsne*— nighty sophisticated tNters, like the one held by Ihe man on the 
rl-ghl — for usi In r amoving ImpuHtto* from a jynthtflk fu*J. coal gas. 



identifying topics of interest, yoti 
should an k the designated agency of- 
fice for a copy nf the program solicita- 
tion, which provideH detailed informa- 
tion on research and in^intelior^ 
for pruuosai preparation. 

The SBIR proposal solicitation is de- 
signed to reduce time and coat in pre 
paring a response* It is important to 
follow at! instructions ami. especially, 
to conform to the content calegorn.'s 
established in the solicitation. The pro- 
posal must be directed at research re- 
lated to one selected topic and be no 
mora than 20 pages, self-contained. 

Proposals will normally be judged 
competitively in a two-stage process. 
Initial screening wiU determine wheth- 
er the proposal meets the solicitation 
requirement*. If it passes) this teat it 
wiH be evaluated by technical experts. 
At this stage, scientific and technical 
merit will be determined and the pro- 
posal will receive an overall rating. Lat- 
er, the rating* will be used in deciding 
which firm* get awards. 

The act requires that at least two 
thirds of the funded work be done by 



the small business concern." However, 
this protection Easta for only two years 
.ifcor tlie [irrtjecL i:- complied. ,md you 
may want to seek professional gllid* 
anee bp protect your rights to data be- 
yond this period. 

Two MORE TIPS, elementary but im- 
portant: Before submitting a pro- 
|iO!^al , connider having n knowledgeable 
diiUHide individual inform an unbiased 
review for completeness and accuracy 
Also, be certain that proposals are 
mailed in time to ensure receipt by the 
closing date specified m the solicitation. 

Awards an? made as much as four to 
six months after the closing dale for 
solicitation. Be patient; if you are a suc- 
cessful first phase participant, you may 
also be considered for second-pha&e 
funding, with the ultimate objective of 
commemalir4ition and marketing with 
tit* aid of private capital* 

The SBIR program is both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge for small firms 
It may also provide a needed boost for 
productivity and technological progress 
in the 1 niTrd Stmes D 
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When they retained 
Peat Marwick, 
American Computer 
Group was a small 
company with a big idea. 

Last vear its sales had 
grown to $18 million . 



Sonny Mono*>on is known lor hi* bow tic-, 
suspender* and busing acumen. In l^teS, he 
and his partner Bill Grlntocr retained Peat 
Warwick as their business adviser 

Since then, American Computer has been 
successful selling and leasing computers, 
lentil nak and cum mu tiki I Ion* equipment 
in ii rapidly charing Held. "In feci," say* 
Monm\nn_ "the onl) 1 thing ihai we havcn"i 
changed \k our business adviser" 

A l Peal Mar w J ck, wc don't make dccfcfnna 
for you Bui we do help you with ihc Informa- 
tion and the perspective you need to make 
ftjst ch«.uce> ' >ur F'mjtc Business Advisory 
Service spraalltfs sem the needs of' gmw- 
tnp huslncsscs 

Far example, ur can help wwr hu^iics* 
reduce and defer taxes. Evaluate atlcrnaiivc 
sources of financing, Develop cash manage- 
ment and internal control systems Structure 
tOropten« Ck^ pension, and prufl.1 -sharing 
plan* \:uj help lii the selection mid imple- 
mentation of small computer systems 

The panner In charge of your accounl will 
provide counsel based on extensive knowl- 
edge of your business cnvJ n • 1 1 rn< n i W3 kw\ 
more; he can draw on professional and techni- 
cal resources thai mosi stdvhcr* provide 

Fbr inform* t J mt on ™r Private Business 
Advisory Service and a copy of our news- 
Iciicr The Busimss Adviser. mt\\ \hu coupon or 
call SIX) 62M77fe(ln Illinois 3]2-95l7tW2) 



Mai! to Rras. Marwick, MLceMI &Co 

345 ftirk Aw:.. Bo\ Pa\S. Ncv., Wk, NY 101 54 
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PEAT 

MARWICK 



PrKmc Business Atlv isnrv Services/ 
Accounting and Auditing/Tax Services/ 
Manage men I Consulting 



Ex-Prisoners Can 
Become Producers, 
Not Predators 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
urges an approach to the prison problem 
that can help both inmates and taxpayers. 

By Warren E. Burger 



St fin H" 
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A3 AMERICANS prepare to spend bil- 
J lkms of dollars over the next few 
years for prison constnictiofu we are at 
a crossroads. 

The choice is thisr Will we continue 
building warehouse* of convicted crimi- 
nals, with few facilities for education * 
training, production and recreation? Or 
will we build prison* that are factories 
with fences around them — where in- 
mates, after training, engage l( useful 
production? 

Do we want prisoners to return to 
society as predators or producers? 

More Htone T mortar *nd steel for 
walls and bars w J! not reduce our high 
crime rate, k i> imperative to consider 
fundamental changes in our approach 
to dealing with inmates if we want to 
fulfill that tiii.sic purpose of goircrn- 
ment k protecting people and property 
from crime. 

All efforts in the correctional sys- 
tems to date have not prevented an ap- 
palling Increase in reported crime rates. 
Prisoner population in the United 
States has doubled over the past de- 
cade, to more than 400,000, Anlicnme 
legislation, including mandatory sen- 
tencing bills adopted by most of the 
states, may further enlarge the prison- 
er population, leading to prisoner upris- 
ings Lice some in the past. 

When society places someone behind 
walls and bars, it has a moral obligation 
to do whatever can reasonably be done 
to change that person for the better. 

This obligation is not simply i matter 
of compassion It. is plainly in our own 
interest to try to make every inmate 
capable of coping with life when the 
prison term k over; In doing bo we may 
increase our own safety and thp possi- 
bility that we can. in the long run, re- 
duce the tax burden imposed on us by 
criminate' warfare against society. 
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There lire several ways 
to approach the prison 
problem. 

First, much can be done 
to decrease overcrowding 
and otherwise improve 
conditions by building now 
and renovating old facili- 
ties. Second, confinement 
can be made more humane 
and effective by enhanc- 
ing the caliber and train- 
ing of prison personnel 
from the lowest echelons 
on up. And third, pro- 
grams that provide educa- 
tion, vocational training 
and opportunities for work 
experience can be devel- 
oped to give inmates mar- 
ketable skills to use on their release. 

Most prison inmates are maladjusted 
peopEe. From whatever causes— too lit- 
tle discipline or too much, Loo Little se- 
curity or too much, parental neglect, 
broken homes— they lack self-esteem, 
live insecure and inevitably are In con- 
flict both with themselves and society, 
They do not often share the work ethic 
that made this country great 

Place such a person in a f acton 1 to 
make hall-point pens, hosiery, cases for 
watches, automobile parts § lawn mow 
ere or computers, pay a reasonable 
wage, deduct room and board, and thr 
inmate will have a better chance on re- 
lease of securing gainful employment. 

This concept w not new. Many coun> 
•nr-s have successful industry pro- 
grams, I have had a firsthand In'.k al 
some in Scandinavia a number of time*, 
most recently last summer. 

fn the United Slates. Minnesota and 
Control Data Corporation have pointed 
the way with a project for a computer 
assembly unit in the state prison at 




Stillwater. I have seen that firsthand* 
too. It works, 

The major impediments u> the devel- 
opment of prison industries in this 
country today are Laws restricting the 
rendering of aervteea or the sale of 
goods made by prisoners. At least sev- 
en federal laws, and laws in meat 
states., impose restrictions. 

| OT all these restrictions are con- 
tained in archaic statutes, as one 
might think. This year's legislation pro 
viding for a frcent gasoline tax increase 
prohibits use of "convict labor or mate- 
rials produced by convict labor" ' in high- 
way construction funded by the tax. 
The Motion halted plans for n New 
Hampshire- project in which prison its 
were In hr trained u* manufacture high- 
way signs, and it will hurt other flutes' 
prison industry programs that also in- 
volve manufacturing such signs as well 
as other highway material*. 

Legislation has been introduced to re- 
peal this restriction 
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ftehlnd the bars of Minnesota's man imum- security 
StW water prison, convrciod felons do detailed 
compuler-asaefnbly work. Tfisy do it well. 



The thinking behind these statute* is 
shortsighted. Business leaders must 
not tolerate restraint* on the produc- 
tion of goods in prison* and on the 
movement of the products in (commerce. 
What would be wrong with paying in- 
mates prevailing wages less the coat— 
or part of the cunt— of their confine- 
ments with remittances to dependents, 
if arty 7 

Fortunately, legislation was enacted 
in 1979 easing some restrictions on the 
salt- of prison- mad^ goods /or up to sev- 
on model projo^tss CJurilLfying as a mod- 
el project is still unnecessarily difficult. 
Hill riTUfir-iUoli* luivi' hceii Kranteil in 
Minn+ifiota — hence the Stillwater proj- 
ect — and in Kunaaa, Utah Arizona and 
Nevada, This legislation should be 
changed iij albw ctTlLfinilmiL of ucLdi 
tional project*, given the success of 
those under way. 

At Still water, mwi primmer* take 



part in work program> 
that help them earn their 
keep. The moat wgnifiwit 
program in valves approxi- 
mately 50 inmates who aa- 
semble computer frames 
for si Control Data nubsid- 
iary. They do so LG lime* 
rapidly as regular com- 
pany irmploye*. 

During a recent three- 
month period, the error 
rate of these prison work- 
ers was tower Ul&ti that at 
any of the company's oth- 
er assembly units, Top* 
level company executive* 
traveled to the prison to 
present pen and pencil 
sets to each inmate em- 
ploye, giving them person- 
elJ recognition for the high 
quality of work, 
Tha concept that good performance 
jJmuld be rewarded and poor perfor- 
mance should not ts central to the 
American free enterprise ayiHein, If ea- 
eonvkta are to compete in the marktt- 
place for jobs, they must cxpenenci ir. 
prison rewards and penalties similar to 
these that permeate the lives of people 
on the outside. 

Any successful program must pay 
prisoner* for the houn worked, ideally 
with bonuses based on quality and vot- 
uriH- of production. In thu Stillwater 
program, an inmate is paid slightly 
more than the minimum wage, and a 
percentage is deducted for mandatory 
savings. On release, Inmates will have 
not only a marketable skill but alao 
asau ranee of a job with Control Data- 
Mid Unvh b: fisiance a watch for utiutk 
tr job if they prefer 

A variation on this Minnesota pro 
gram in a Kansas project— for Zephyr 



Products, Inc.— that operates outside 
as well as within prison walla. Twenty 
inmate* are transported daily by bus to 
and from ihe company's metal finishing 
shop while 12 others work for the com- 
pany inside the prison, Transportation 
and meal cost* are deducted from in- 
mates 4 wages, and the inmates pay the 
state for room ami board. Some im 
mates send home modest amounts each 
month to support dependents, 

■ J AD WB BEGUN a few decodes ago to 
HI develop correctional programs aj> 
propriate far an enlightened and civilised 
society, the word "reckttviBt" might no; 
have the cum-iicy it hJJ-K today 

f-K-uple who are productive are more 
likely to develop the self-esteem for a 
normal, integrated penoaaUty. Train- 
ing in salable skills and work habits 
i:ulh Lhrough the hopeless neis chat per- 
vades prisons. The training ts essential 
if the revolving door of return to prison 
is lu be avoided, 

A person confined in a penal institu- 
Lion who is unable to read, write, spell 
or do simple arithmetic and is not 
trained in any marketable skill is likely 
to return to a life of crime when re- 
leased. Who will hire the unskilled it] it- 
erate* burdened with criminal records? 
(And what business, by the way, could 
continue with the rite of recall of its 
products that we, see with respect to sin- 
"products" of our prisons?) 

Prison production programs will com- 
pete in the marketplace, which is why 
they run into opposition from tome 
business people and tabor leaders. But 
if businesses pay inmates at least the 
minimum wage., are not subsidized by 
the government and are precluded from 
selling below the market, the compete 
tion is not unfair. Statutory restraints 
on u j] fair competition from prison* pro- 
duced good* ran l»: devised, 

Creating prison industries should re- 
duce the enormous costs of prisons, To 
maintain an inmate costs taxpayers 
from 110,000 a year to more than 
$90,000, not including the large capital 
cost of physical facilities. That load on 
the backs of overburdened American 
taxpayers should be lightened, if not 
removed. 

There are no guarantees of success 
in dealing with prisoners, but the 
courne we have followed has been a 
dismal failure. If there are no funda- 
ments I changes, the situation wj]| wort- 
en. We will never alter our appalling 
recidivism rate. 

On the other huml, ii > long-run bene- 
fit to society will he incalculable if we 
make it indole for prisoners to im- 
prove and support themselves. 

If only 10 percent of those who would 
otherwise return to prison do not, it 
would be worth the effort 
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Free Trade? 



T 



he Benefits Are 
Many, the Op- 



port unities 
Abound, and Now is 
the Time for American 
Business to Meet the 
World Trade dial- 
lenge. 

Should we strive to 
keep international 
trade free? What are 
the opportunities (and obstacles) in 
overseas trade today? How does one get 
started in exporting? 

These questions are examined in 
di in a new three-part series on inter- 
ational trade from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, entitled, 
"Meeting the World Trade Challenge:' 
More than 220 color slides, audio cas- 
sette narratives, and booklets listing 
further sources of information and as- 




sistance comprise the 
series, which illus- 
trates the risks and re- 
wards, opportunities 
and obstacles in in- 
ternational trade. An 
additional feature: 
businesses planning 
their first ventures 
in overseas trade are 
instructed in detail 
on how to get started in exporting. 



nati 



eeting the World Trade 
ChaJ lenge*' may be ob- 
.tained for S95 complete, by 
calling or writing the Special Projects 
Division, US, Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H Street. N.W, Washington, 
DC 20062; (202) 463-5755. Orders 
may be prepaid, or invoiced with ship- 
ment. 



Beating The 
Food Stamp 
Cheats 



Computers may help 
bring the $12 billion 
program under control. 



Apter two decades of existence, the 
i frHiil nLu.ni pj program, which 
serves one in every 1(1 Americans w 
still plagued by administrative night- 
mares, waste and conflicts all along the 
delivery ctmirh. Remarks one congress 
sional expert: 'The program is at its 
wit's end." 

The Agriculture Department, which 
nri ministers tht* program, estimates* 
liiui $1 billion of the billion 

worth of stamps wud annually is bat 
to overpayments and fraud. 

.Stamps are discounted hy ft few un- 
scrupulous grocera for cash; stamps 
ar^ lw«I to obtain illegal drugs, or (hey 
are stolen and counterfeited* Some so- 
cial workers traffic in stamps. Some 
applicant mh*repre»eM their need* and 
misuse stamps once they gel thenv Ille- 
gal broker* aeek stamps on the street* 
and in grocery stores, Thieves take 
cards thai entitle recipients to draw 
stamps each mouth 

Food utomp workers are staggering 
under huge caseload* and constant J y 
changing eligibility regulations. Some- 
tinier they complain, there is not 
enough time or money to authenticate 
what applicants *ay thuj* need. 

There eh even a tmddijig i.-ojitruveray 
over fowl stump* between grocers and 
bankers The F nod Marketing Institute, 
rej.irimeut.ij i g food h lores, condemns the 
li links' increasing practice of charging 
fees to handle the stamps l\m\ tfnrcers 
deposit- The American Bankers Associ- 
ation »ays handling the bundles of 
stamps and preparing them for the Kr-i J 
eral Reserve System in so labor-inten- 
sive- that it add* greatly to banks' casta, 
FIATs survey showed that £t percent 
Of its grocer nie mheni were charged 
handling fee* by banks, [f that becomes 
an industrywide practice, say* Sen. 
Kohert Doll (K-Kans). grocers could be 
charged $156 million yearly. That, bt 
Rays, would be "potentially danmtfinn 
to the program/ ' 

But. protest* Kalherine Meedham of 
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Bankers (mill thai 
handling food stamps 
Ift Srd costly that 
thfly muil charge 
fees lo irie grocers 
who cftpoiit th*m; 
grocers disagree. 



the American Bankers Association, ' 
«ry reiail merchant gets charged 



'ev- 
for 



cash and cheek handling." Some hanks, 
she adds, avoid participation in the prr> 
gram because [tersonofel coats reduce 
profits, 

In the past two years, Congress has 
enacted more than laws to weed OUt 
cheating throughout the system Food 
stamp supporters in Congress wrangle 
endlessly with opponents over eligibil- 
ity requirements and funding levels. 

"We have legated ourselves be- 
yond anything that's reasonable," says 
a tiougieas tonal insider long familiar 
with the program. "W# should leave 
the istates alone and let them try to get 
u program together thnt works " 

The Reagan administration has 
mnved against fraud zeal out iy. and 
fraud investigations are up H4 percent 
this year over last. Refunds to the gov- 
ernment from recipients not entitled to 
s Lamps have climbed 38 percent 

Pood stamps are received by 22.5 mil- 
Hp Americans, but most recipient* 
spend kma than a year at a time in the 
program. This complicates record keep- 
ing ami increases the risk 11/ fraud 

The Agriculture Department Ls spon- 
soring Operation Awareness^ a pro- 
gram to better coordinate federal, state 
and local efforts to combat fraud, Call- 
ing the food stamp program "our first 
line of defense ugainat hunger and mal- 
nutrition/' Agriculture Secretary John 
Block insists that greater integrity can 
and must be imposed on the system, 
One of ? hi- best ways to do that, he 
says, is to share information about sue* 
cesaful remedies for abuses. 

In Charleston County, S.C., for exam- 
f.k, the state worked with the new* 



media to publicise ita plans for 
an exhaustive review of the eli- 
gibility of food stamp recipi- 
ent* — but it gave cheaters time 
to come forward voluntarily 
without being penalized. 

Fearing that computerized 
comparisons of their actual wages with 
the wages they had reported to their 
food stamp offices would disqualify 
them, many recipients came to local Of- 
fices and corrected their file*. Subse- 
quent reviews in the county showed 
that mistakes in 98 out of Sfiti erases had 
led tti ^1,52:1 in overpayments. 

Similar results ha^-e been achieved in 
other states as food stamp recipients 1 
reported incomes have been matched 
with other wage data that the gnvern- 
menl maintains. Ten percent of (he cli- 
ents in. one county of fire in North t"an> 
linn were underreporting tlieir incomea. 
Jn New Hampshire 160 households out 
of a sample of 800 were cheating. 



B 



IV h>oung such infonaattowu Block 
hopes to find practical solutions 
that can be applied natbnwirde. 

Assistant Agriculture Secretary 
Mary Jarratt sees some hope in moving 
from stamps to comfauterreftd cards 
that can be ii^-il ■ mU I is the proper 
recipients. Such a card would be insert- 
ed into a computer terminal at the gro- 
cery check -eulcounLe-r and authenticat- 
ed when the recipient provided a 
person a I numbered codti. Recipient 
would not get stamps but would instead 
get computerized credits to apply 
against food purchases. 

"Once the negotiable documents [the 
stamps] are removed from the pro- 
pram,' "Jarratt says. 4, lhe punsihilsty for 
illegal traffWeintf, mnil fraud and bat 
and stolen coupons is eliminated/' 

Perhaps, some observers say, mod- 
em technology will he a big answer to 
the so far intractable problems of tin 
food st&mp program. □ 
— Monty Eason 
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The only compleie success itory ■mong 
13 communities is ma I a I The Woodlands, 
nejir Houston, where 2B0 firms are In 
tastefully deigned buOdings like inat 
above. But St. Charles, Mi, and two 
other new lawns have he en saved by 
extra federal help. St. Chartes' Lake 
Village Square neighborhood graphically 
contrasts with PJeasjnl HLHe. in 
Soul C\iy, N.C., whfcfi never gol beyond 
a welcoming sign and a fire hydrant 

I IT YOUft eyes rove over manicured 
m golf courses well- tended tennis 
courts, miles of winding pathways, lush 
parks, rippting fresh water Eake*. Drink 
in the serenity of dusters of villages, 
each village rati taking several reside o- 
tia] neighborhoods of dif ferent bousing 
stock, recreational dtrim, dcbo»tH p li- 
braries churches And shopping facili- 
ties. Tap this off with en interwoven 
fabric of office building- aN tiidunt tlliI 
parks. 

This i& the ideal picture of a new 
planned community— the kind Con- 
gress had in mind lit years ago when it 
pasted a taw providing federal aid, in 
the form of government- backed loans 
awl direct grania. to private developers 
of new towns. 

At the outset, 13 communities wave 
part of the new towns program, which 
was admin t&ter«d by a special agency 
withm the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Department. Hut th<- prog rum 
foundered quickly, and HUD was 
forced to foreclose on nine communities 
that were unable to meet their debt 
repayment*. {Three other communities, 
all surviving, received grant* but no 
loan guarantees) 

Soul City. N-C. was one of the fore- 
closure victims fall of which have been 
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These New Towns, 
15 Years Later 

Was the federal government wise 
in bankrolling planned communities ? 
The answer lies in a record of 
failure — and some success. 



8y Mary-Margaret Wantuck 

either acquired by new developers or 
sold off in sections h The town was envi- 
sioned by its developer, civil rights fend- 
er Floyd McKutaick, u a haven fur 
black capitalism, with industries that 
were run by minorities. But Soul City 
was unsuccessful in attracting rea> 
ftentfi or business. Now homr io fowvr 
than 300 people — and SS job*— the town 
is being 1 sold off in section*. Frank Per- 
due, the chicken king, has bought a 
huge chunk of Soul City and plana to 
build chicken processing plants there 

HUD. after IS yean of chaotic opera- 
timi ;ind 3">1H* million • ■xjHriided in unri^ 
coverable loan guarantees and grunt*, 
finally dosed the doors on iu new eom* 
munities program on September 80, 

Warren T Lindquist, former general 
manager of HUD'b now defunct New 
Community Development Corporatiun, 
which ran the program, comments: "I 
think we've demonstrated that the gov- 
ernment doesn't belong in this lwai« 
nest, and t hope wu have learned that 
and don't try to do it again." 

What went wrong? Whose fault was 
it? Why did some new town? fail . i ; : ■ I 
others survive? 

In VAfa rVt^nltint Lyndon John son 
envisioned planned communities » 
places where the elderly, the handt 



capped, minorities and tow -income incfr 
victuals could live hjurmonkiualy with 
more affluent owners of market-priced 
housing, all of them enjoying equal 
iiriieiuiivs. 

Congress went further, seeing a new- 
town program as a method of contain 
ing L'iiHLly suid hujdiu/.urd urban sprawl, 
to protect the physical environment and 
conserve natural resources and to en- 
courage the development, of cu mm uni- 
ties that had adequate tax hase* r Job 
opportunities and racially and economi- 
cally balanced neighborhoods. 

Title IV of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 19GB authorized 
the HUD Secretary to guarantee boncb 
and notes of developers in amounts up 
to ¥50 million per community. 

IN 1970 Conpnesa paatwd the Urban 
I Growth s" 10 New Com muni ty Devel- 
opment Act. which si I lowed HUD to set 
up the New Community huvelnpni^nt 
Corporation. That law ahm pe jgjtttd 
HID tu oxj.uisd tht- loan guarantees, 
extend the repayment period* and pro- 
vide direct grants for building a town"* 
infrastructure. 

tn tht< beginning* optimism ran high. 
Privately developed new townn like 
Restore Va., and Columbia, Md„ were 



li- 
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Pleasant 



already houtmiijf iiHrcessea, There was 
hope that a federal program melding 
the private and public sector* would 
thrive. 

But by the time President Reagan 
took office In 1981, only The Wood- 
hinds, outside Ho us ton, wax doing well. 

St Charles, Md. P Miiumelle, Arh n and 
H^irbbon t S.d, although limping along 
finuncially, were judged "hoc [ally and 
environmentally viable" and salvaged 
by HUD. Thin was accomplished mainly 
through refinancing: deals, with HUD 
receiving partial cash repayments and 
future reimbursement promised 
through letters of credit HUD sought 
to recover only elei amount hi qua I to 
what it would have recovered had ]t 
foreclosed an the properties. 

The solution "avoided the atigma of 
foreclosure and removed any further 
onus of federal involvement," notes Al- 
bert DiehL who was deputy jsr+'nerril 
manager of the New Community Devel- 
opment Corporation* 

Former corporation official* and de- 
veloper* nfrree that die communities 
f ft i lure can be traced to poor judgment 
calls and the HUD staff* luck of real 



The New Towns: 
A Roster 

These are the Kl conim unities thai 
received \mih loan tftuiraiiiees and 
direct grunt* under the Houiing and 
Urban Development Departments 
new communities devefopment pro- 
gram: 

Cedar Riveraicte, Minn. 

Flower Mound, Tw. 

Gauaiida, NT. 

Harbuion i 

Jonathan. Minn. 

Maumelle, Art. 

Newfielda, Ohio (now called 
Sycamore Wood*) 

I'arii Fdmc South, III. 



estate expertise. Diehl says HUD per- 
sonnel told some developers they did 
not have enough land assembled and 
needed to acquire more, adding tremen- 
dously to coats. Developers were forced 
to submit to a lengthy and expensive 
approval process, which, nt ft minimum, 
run 3 ► ni'inihs nr.-d r^t »iri*!iud £2 m l 
lion, HUB overapprmified land and de- 
layed making direct grant* until it was 
too late, because they believed that eq- 
uity contributions or land sales pro- 
ceeds would be enough to nuwt intra 
structure costs 

M [f HL'l) administrator* had not run 
scared and had been more qualified, the 
new towns would not have suffered as 
I hey did/' claims Lester Gross, execu- 
tive director of the Harbison Group, de- 
velopers of Harbison. He concedes, 
though, that there would have been dif- 
ficulties anyway because of the ltH4-7fi 
and 1979-82 housing recessions 

Overemphasizing the loan guarantee 




Pflric Fm est South Mil orvn of mo* 



communlllii on which HUO icecloMd 

RivertoTi, N Y. 
Shenandoah, Ga. 
Soul City, N C 
St Charles, Md. 
Thif WoodE:inda. Tei, 

Three communities that received 
onfy direct grant a** [stance; 
tio«>u. vek Ubnd, N Y 
Radiason, NX 
Park Central, Tex. 



us the primary vehicle to assist the de- 
veloper and not giving jrnmt soojlelaiice 
until "we were already in hot water" 
were major HUD failing*, say* Dowel! 
Taylor, president of the M&umelle Land 
Development Corporation. And, be 
adds* a lack of flexibility in refinancing 
and restructuring when hard times hit 
was another HUD shortcoming: "The 
building and development buaineaa ts 
not a straight-tine projection," 

In the view of Charles Stuart, vice 
president of Interstate General Corpo- 
ration, developer of St Charles, "It was 
a noble program but poorly con- 
ceived"— with an inexperienced HUD 
staff, a bad choice of developer* In 
some tnwtaneea and a isnm HUD-devel' 
oper relationship. In addition, HUD fo- 
cused too heavily on social objectives 
ami un whal t\\w? of amenities a Com- 
munity would offer, Stuart Rays. Kwim- 
plr* Shenandoah, Ga., built i "huge ao- 
Ear-heated ice skating rink for 45 million 
for ftM people/ He adds that "the busi- 
ness of building a community is more 
technical and financial than social. 11 

THERE WERE problems in addition to 
HUD's blunder*, Diehl aay», with a 
big stumbling block being lark of real 
support from local governments. "Af- 
ter the projects were approved, the atti- 
tude for the moat part wan, well, you're 
a federally ass ts ted project, -so go to 
Washington if you're lacking any- 
thing," Some local official* went so far 
as to attempt to halt any new-town de- 
velopment at all. Gross recalls thai 
Hiij'hivnr. suffered such opposition. 

Because of alt these impedimenta, 
most of the communities did not atari 
construction until 1U72. They ran amuck 
into the housing recession of 3374-75 
and later Into the real estate downturn 
and high interest rates of lfl79*£Z That 
doomed many of the projects, Diehl 
*ays_ A project as big as a new commu- 
nity will usually have a negative cash 
flow for five or six years, but HUD 
"whs projecting a positive cash flow 
twfnre thin Ume, and in some cues, a* 
early as after one year," he says. 

Did the program have any merits? 
Developer* like Gross maintain that it 
"demonstrated that majorities and mi- 
norities can live together harmoniously 
and that it forced planners and manage 
era to use better discipline and showed 
what innovative concepts communities 
could achieve in the planning, environ- 
mental and architectural areas." 

Just what ensures a successful com- 
munity? Edward Lee, president of the 
Woodlands Development Corporation, 
has a formula. "Locatkm near a thrtv* 
ing large city in a growth corridor close 
to a major highway and airport, good 
management and sufficient resource* 
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How to 
tame your data. 



V 



Ti> sonthc rbc savage informal iun 
beast t a bus* newsperson could use the 
IBM Personal Computer XT. 

Because, wErh XT* Hl-rnilliim- 
chanKter fixed disk drive and IBM data 
management software jptafxalty designed 
complement the hard ware, you can whip 
thousands of' names and numbers 
into more imnj.gejblcr shape. 
(Helping you yet a better 
shot at [he lion s share.) 
Use IBM PFS:FlLE*to 
lienerate "jnrcii" pn the 
screen. Cusetinufcc it by putting 
pertinent dam in the blank 
ip-Ait-\ prwided. 

Then use IBM PFS:REPORT 
m son , tifganize, scaftifej up*itfL\ 
store and print the bets with ease. 

Tb learn more afaout htw the 
BM Personal Cnm purer XT can 
help you morv eHiuendy handle many 
high- volume applications* visit your 
authorised IBM ftrsonaJ Computet 
deitltr. • — =■ 





The IBM Personal Computer 
A tool for modern times 
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to weather the economic- morms and 
bang on for the invest men L return. 
The Woodlands, like privately devel- 
oped Columbia and Rratun, met all 
these crkerta H and the other three survi- 
vors met most of them. 

All four of the surviving developers 
have displayed sotid management 
pertitse, Sl Charles' Stuart offers hi* 
philosophy: J+ A developer has to be an 
optimist* be goal- and aeiion-oriented 
and hnve the ability io make things hap- 
pen." And as a practitioner of astute 
management techniques, the developer 
should develop a M viable and workable 
master plan Uiut » flexihle enough to 
LUTijiTLmodate market changes and ee»- 
mmk vagaries." 

A plentiful capital aupplv is critical 
The Woodlands wa» the only new town 
that han 1 abundant money. Its develop- 
er, Mitchell Energy and Development, 
owner of oxteasuvr natural f^a? arid oil 
holding has already pumped some 
$100 million into the community. 

Another key to community -mirvivsil 
i developer* say, Is the ability to 
attract commercial and Industrial resi- 
dent*. 

"BuNine&ses want assurances that 
the community will not go under," Sta- 
art explains, "so |»tenm'd i^mrEiuniik-s 
must I mild up a critical mass of people, 
residences, lehwta. churches find so tm. 
to project sl.ahilil> Ami the dev+4ii|ier 
must lay good groundwork— be n*ar 
accessible transportation route?, he 
able to point to community resident* an 
an employe pool for almost every con- 
Qtifaafafe occupation, have a good tax 
base. One of the fallacies of the paisi 
was that industry would automatically 
stream to your door/' 

The Woodlands now houses 280 com- 
paniHs, iiicludmp *ueh irisinm a« Texaco 
and Kraft. In SL Charles' business 
tuirkp companies like CAP Telephone 
provide more than 90tJ full-time and 454' 
part-time job*. All of Hiirhi$von r }? busi- 
ness occupants are major induatrinl 
companies like Mrmsanto. 

Are planned communities still n via- 
ti U» option for housing future genera- 
tiona? Stuart seen as a deterrent the 
cost of acquiring enormous tracts that 
sit idle for years while only small ■«*■ 
tiofls are developed annually. 

Diet)) predicts :i migration buck r.o 
wnnl the niic-s and The dtvHunmcnt of 
more "new towns in town." He *ay*" 
' r It"» wiaer to use Lhn infrastructure 
that's already in place than En ^, rr , th*« 
expense of creating still more/ 1 

And ihert* stumM 1 more direct 

federal-private partnerships, develop- 
ers emphasize. Instead, tlnv *ay l.hr 
foe Li n sbcnUd be on stale and local gov 
eminent Involvement If the fedfrtd 
goverfLnn-nt wnut* r.o partu'ipate, the 
developers pay, let it do an by providing 
tax incentives. G 
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LET ECOM "SIGN, SEAL, AND 
DELIVER YOUR MAIL FOR LESS 
THAN YOU'RE SPENDING NOW. 



There's a better way to send out com- 
puter-originated mail. The Postal Service's 
RCOM Service. It lets your computer 
transmit directly to ours, So you can send 
announcements and invoices, for example, 
while you bypass a lot of work-arid expense, 

E-COM Service is a cooperative effort 
between private sector communication car- 



riers and your Post OfTicf?. Here's how it 
works. Once your system is set up for E-COM 
Service, your computer operator simply pre- 
pares the message. It's then transmitted as 
data, by telephone or other communication 
carrier, to any one or more of 25 Serving Post 
Offices throughout the mnntry. And E-COM 
Service takes care of all the rest. 



Jl piriptu ywir inuNUijfcft, *hiL-h can bt: up 
tntWL> pnips? Innfcf. VtMn thcrri. And wibt Ihetn 
in i- n I'rt loptM , nil at the Fort. Olfic* 



I prrA-iLfc^Mue ,kn4 whit 
ffnvatopcn-fm 1 \mpai 




l< sai »yiui timr b* lotting you 
trmnflmil your miHwa^ dimply to 
Uus Pwt <MTcc* bj-tekpbftne or 
otJit-r comfDumcflLion carrier And 
it wivpfl 1 1 me by pn n1 inn ymur 
imupniRP njfht nl 1 Hf I'',rtt (HtTi.ci> 
Turn it diiJ^vcrnyttor mail in juart. 2 
du> M Or ktte. 



il tfJ vimi ><.m a I s i K i.i - wj i ich .■ 1 1 1 J i hit W If I 
ttwtm too- for 36" for tho first pa£t?. Au<i nnly 

ativfllojHf include 



Vfr mn help ylhi ftiriirii nut ilir brat 
HJtv to link up with FA.<M Servit* 
And wean evi-n ►jiv* v«hj any technical 
ndvicv you rh^ti! mt^i 
So why not k-L in^w J? COM Snt-i?H* 
tfiv* you ii hnnd ws1 h ih* rnair For 
Uirirr mfarmnLiim, simply cnJI ur WT]ti L 
>tAlr t-trmmu rural jun carrier ur your 
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IT DELIVERS SAVINGS ALONG WITH THE MAIL. 



GrjVEKNuttS and members of Con- 
gress from nearly half the states 
met recently with Agriculture Secre- 
tary John Block. The mmt ■fite* 
drought since the* nud-lSSus: was sear 
injr crops in their states. They wanted 
to know what emergency relief, beyond 
that already available, tm federal gov- 
ernment planned, 

The Secretary, getting an angry reac- 
tion, offered little hope that the admin- 
istration would commit itwlf to add)- 
tionat farm programs. He noted that 
agricultural aid costs are one of the 
strongest pressures on a budget al- 
ready nearly billion in deficit. 

At the same time, Block's depart 
nwnt was preparing a report showing 
thiH farm prices in August had gone up 
4.6 percent, the highest monthly in- 
crease in more than three years. 

Those developments spotlighted sen- 
oils problems besetting U.S. farm poli- 
cy, involving a combination of overnup- 
ply and scarcity, accompanied hy 
nn'ur-rmg ^vermm-nt spending. 

The overs upply resulted from steadi- 
ly increasing fciJTn output at a time of 
declining markets at home and abroad. 
Government programs designed to bol- 
ster farm income by absorbing surplus 
stocks came into play. Federal farm* 
support outlays soared ft™ t&7 billion 
in 1980 to an estimate £22 billion In the 
fiscal year just ended. 

The scarcity , which is responsible far 
rising prices, resulted from the admin- 
istraliun's deliberate plan to reduce sur- 
pluses by cutting production and from 
the u nan tic rpated dmu k r h r . 

So the administration faces the worst 
of all worlds m farm policy— farm belt 
un happiness over perceived federal in* 
sensitivity to drought-caused financial 
problems, runaway federal costs to 
support prices and the risk of jrrowmg 
consumer un happiness as food prices 
climb. 

The administration plan to curb pro- 
duction, adopted this year, is the Pay- 
ment- in-Kind program, under whkii 
Farmers idled £3 million acres that had 
been scheduled for production of corn, 
wheat, sorghum, cotton and rh*. 

To replace the Crops they would have 
raided and sold— or sent into surplus — 
participating farmers are receiving aur- 
plus stocks* They can aetl these on the 
open market 

Under PIK. nearly a third of corn- 
growing acreage was idled, and prices 
responded accordingly Then the 
drought hit It was particularly devas- 
tating to the already eroded com crop 
and increased price* further. 

As the prices of cam and other feed 
grains rue, the numbers of cattle ami 
hogs aent to market have increased 
temporarily because pasture* are ■ i ri*"i 
bp and growers prefer to reduce herd 
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Why Farm Policy 
May Change 

U.S. agriculture is the scene of 
oversupply and scarcity, soaring 
government costs and rising prices. 
Demand is growing for a basic shift. 



By Henry Eason 

huh? rather than pay hijfher feed prices. 
Meat prices are therefore abating for 
the moment P but tht«y will riin* nest 
year when fewer animals reach slaugh- 
terhouses, 

Though the drought could not have 
beea anticipated in formulating 
farm policy, the role of PIK remain* 
highly controversial in relation to over- 
all cost and effectiveness of farm pro- 
grams and to consumer prices. 

Secretary Blm.-k says that "price* 
have already sirengthened dramatical- 
ly in response to a successful PIK pro- 
gram, where we did get a lot of acres 
mjl of production." 
Noting that the drought has added to 



price pressures, the Agriculture Secre- 
tary nevertheless says the combined 
price impact df PIK and the drought is 
not serious — nor will it seriously imper- 
il national food stockpiles. 

Supporter* of PIK point out that, 
without it. Lhe government would have 
been spending additional billions this 
year to acquire turplua crops, but it fa« 
instead, reducing stockpiles by drawing 
on them for the payments in kind to 
farmers. 

Without PIK, Hay i» Brad Hoffhind, 
Wayne County; Iowa, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service director, umrrs jfrnu'pT* 
WFiuld be in "terrible straits/ 1 

Everett Rank, PIK program adminis- 
trator for the Agriculture Department • 
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m-iU's cnmplauntA that |MK is Uwfkiog 
some crop grower* » while driving up 
feed-grain carta for producer of live- 
stock, |K>ultn ;n--i -iniry products, and 
\h adding ifl billion Ui fVl billion lu farm 
program ™ts in this* fiscal year Co cav- 
er price* of the government-owned 
co m mod it ies given PIK farmers. 

But, Rank averts, M PtK has done 
every tiling we jut* -tided it to do," He 
says the program will bene fir agricul- 
ture generally by sharply reducing 
prico-depressing surpluses And, he 
says; even the frirm auppliert whoa* 
businesses have suffered because of 
killed farmland will do better in the long 
run aa farmers recover their financial 
footing, 

American Farm Bureau FetferaUrm 
President Robert Delano offers a more 
cautious endorsement: "The PIK pn> 
gram ha-s bought time— but it has not 
brought nrohp^riiy fur agriculture. 
With PIK, we gained a little brtn thing 
space for u roup It* of years. 

mm iciiael DuHANDti. a senior Farm 
HI ltun>nu rVderution official, aaya 
taxpayer costis probably would have 
been much higher if no thing had been 
done lo stanch the unlimited production 
of the five crops covered by rIK. 

liurwufn says that "$a billion to $12 
billion Is a lot of money, and 11 will *how 
op in the next fecal year's budget. 
That's taxpayer money, Bui without 



PIK that amount would have been fisud 
fiut in prki' supports, loan forfeitures, 
interest costs, storage costs, diversion 
payments and lo*s of market value of 
nininwli ties' the government had in 
storage." 

"There are dbaeiumg voices. Former 
Agriculture Secretary Clifford Hardin, 
tlhw with the Center for the Study of 
American business, at Washington 
University , 5t Loufr, laya; "White PIK 
holdn the pr<imis+- rtf -tome Hhort-run 
benefits, it may turn out to be counter- 
productive in the long run. 1 ' 

Ho holds a view, shared by some ^ «1 h 
er agriculture 1 economists, that curtail- 
ing U.S. farm production rould cost thin 
country Rale* abroad as other countries 
es panel production offset U.S. cut- 
backs. 

As things now stand, PIK appears to 
be basically a one-year, stopgap device. 
Secretary Block said during a televised 
interview on Mii:Nel. the television net 
work nf the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
that them probably will be no feed -gram 
PIK program next year because stock- 
piles of feed grains are being reduced 
sufficiently, PIK wfll be continue for 
whtrat. which was nul affi".-l<H| by thr 
drought an much as corn was. 

Wheat acreage reduction! of 18 per- 
CCTt under PtKi along with renewed 
sales to the Soviet Union, arc cutting 
into supplies. But thr weather ha* liwi 
favorable in wheat-growing regions, to 



nverall production this ae&aon will drop 
only about 8 percent Similarly modest 
supply shrinkages are exerted in rice 
and sorghum. C-otton surpluses utso 
have gone down. 

Overall, it may never be possible to 
determine whether PIK or the drought 
was primarily responsible for the in- 
crease in feed-grain prices. 

The Farm Bureau's Du rati do says 
PIK will have made a major contribu- 
tion if it provides enough of "a shock to 
poHcy makers to show that we need to 
take a serious look at agriculture, to 
make it more market -oriented." 

A serious look is in the offing on 
Capitol Hill, where there is grow- 
ing sentiment that farm support pro- 
grams art Gut of hand. Next year Con- 
gress" agriculture committees begin 
rewriting the Agriculture an J I'ood Acl 
of 1981, the blanket law covering farm 
programs and policy, which empires in 
1965. The process will see greaier-than- 
ever demand for less government in- 
volvement and more market economics 
in the farm belt. 

A preliminary Vml of congressional 
attitudes iviM curne on the setting of 
target prices— also known as the guar- 
anteed price level. 

These are minimum commodity mar 
ket prices set by law as adequate if 
farmers are to meet production costs. 
The government tnnkm payments to 
farmers when national average market 
prices for their crops fall below the tar- 
ge! |irir+» t^vebi 

Levels are scheduled to go up in 
ana 1385, bul the U.S. Chamber of Corn 
merce and the Farm Bureau, among 
other organizations, are urging they be 
held at 1983 level to avoid intensifying 
federal cost problems. 

These group* point out that Can- 
grets auUtoriied the higher levels in 
anticipation of production cut in- 
creases that did not materialize* 

The administration hopes Congress, 
in writing nt p w farm | Mil icy. wall wharjjly 
reduce crop subsidies and move toward 
a market-oriented economy in which 
U 5, crops will be price-competitive in 
world trade. 

It is commonly ncce [it^d that elected 
(iffirfah* mu.it cum|M't(- witli wh «iibi j f 
to show uf i(,ic.ir5 for fjirm he St votur*-, 
and the extent of federal htrgess is an 
bnportant mva^ure of that f<up;xhrt 

But there is also growing sentiment 
HHpng farmers as well as in Congrta* 
for the view that agricultural policy 
grounded in the *arly New Deal haw 
run its course and that new approaches 

lifC i-tH.'Ntllil, 

They U'lieve, in the wonl» of Farm 
Bureau Presideni Delano, that it is time 
tO reduce what have become "govffih 
rnent incentive* to overpmluce " □ 
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WHAT 
HAPPENS 
TO CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
M THE AIR? 




Answers to the 



As soon as smoke leaves the smokers 
mouth or the end of the cigarette, it is im- 
mediately dilated by the surrounding air. 

But a subject on the minds of some 
researches today Is whether cigarette 
smoke in the air causes disease. 

Analysis of the air in public places> 
where you would typically find smokers, 
shows again and again that nonsrnokers 
are expceed to minimal amounts of lobactf 
smoke 

One study, conducted by scientists 
from a prominent school erf public health 
and reported in the New England Joumd 
of Medicine, found only small amounts 



most asked questions about cigarettes. 



d nicotine in the atmosphere of occklail 
lounged restaurants, bus stations andairiine 
terminal 

Interpreting data from that study, an 
editond which appeared tn the same pub- 
lication made this observation; in public 
places, nonsmokere oould potentially con- 
sume the equivalent d just 1/1000 to 
1/100 done filter 
cigarette per hour, 

Putting it another 
way: a nonsmoker 
might have to spend 
100 hours straight in a 
smoky bar to inhale the 
eqi livalent of a single 
filter cigarette. 

Other recent stud- 
ies on the effects of cigarette smoke in the 
air report similar findings. For example a 
noted German scientist wrote in 1982 that 
the question of whether ambient smoke 
may be injurious to health remains open, 
baaed on presently available research. 

Even the US Surgeon General an 
outspoken critic d smoking, said in 1962 
that the available evidence is not sufficient 
to conclude that other people s smoke 
causes disease in normmokers. 

The iadis, no claim of adverse effect d 
cigarette smoke on a healthy nonsmoker 



A nonsmoker might have to 
spend 100 hours straight 
in a smoky bar to inhale 
the equivalent of a single 
fitter cigarette- 



has yet been proved 

The tobacco industry has committed 
more funds for independent research 
on smoking and health than any non- 
governmental group. More than the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, the American Heart 
Association, and the American Lung Asso- 
ciation oarnbined Researchers funded by 
the tobacco industry are 
encouraged to publish 
whatever they find- 
Whatever he outcome 

To find out mem 
write for our free infor- 
mation kit Address; The 
Tobacco Institute, Suite 
810K1875 EyeStN.W. 
Washington. D C 20006. 
We offer it in the belief that full and free 
discussion of this important public issue is in 
the public interest 




WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 



LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



■ l the DKMtSfc of "Smokestack Amcri- 
I ea? imrninrnl? Edward. Donley, the 
lean* softapuken fi2-year-o!d engineer 
who is chairman and chief executive 
officer of Air Products* and Chemicals. 
Ink, doesn't think so. 

Has ram puny is committed to re- 
search and development in liiffh lech- 
jLulu^y, but it> primary activity is sup- 
plying industry with KEtses. chemicai* 
and engineering services. He sees no 
possibility that his company's as* turn 
era will quit the Industrial Arena any 
time soon, 

"There lh no question/' he says, "that 
when the 21st century dawns, the Unit- 
ed State* will still be ahead of the rest 
of the world," 

Donley believes that American engi- 
neers are the world's best and that the 
United States' data base in basic sci- 
ence is also the best. That combination, 
lie says., can keep the nation ahead of 
the pack. 

But, he says. "I don't know whether 
we will be ablo Co retain that load for 
the next I<K> years.'" The is narrow 
ing, he warns: "More engineers are be- 
ing produced relative to the size of the 
population elsewhere, specifically in Ja 
pan and the Soviet Union, than in this 
country." 

Donley is a highly active advocate of 
improved engineering education and op* 
portunities. He i* thinking of the mv 
lion's future — and also of the future of 
Air Products, which had SLfi billion in 
sales in ISttZ The firm, based in Allen- 
town. Pa., has ItiJXJO employes and fa- 
cilities in lfr caunlrn'.-. 

Air Products had only 17 employes 
and a small Detroit pLint in when 
I km ley went to work port time for 40 
cents an h'»ur H« fc was in hj* senior year 
at Lawrence Institute of Technology in 
nearby Southfiekl. 

When Donley graduated as a me- 
chanicaJ engineer and went to work far 
Air Products full time, it was at a crrli- 
raJ jrtjjNt eh WurM War [E Am^rk^M 
bombers were befrinning to pound Nazi 
targets in Kurope. Hying at high alti- 
tude*, the crews of B-17* and B-Ato 
needed life-*usiainin£ oxygen. During 
the war Air Products built 240 portable 
plants U> produce oxygen for the Unit- 
ed States and its allies. 

Donley signed on with Air Products 
as it was beginning a period of enor< 
mows growth* fueled by defense con- 
tracts. By the end of the war the com- 
pany's work force had swollen to 3,500, 
;uni Ufiiky, a* chief engineer, harJ 2^1 
engineers working under htm. "It was a 
tremendous learning experience for 
me,"' he says. 

i^armng has always been a jiasMon 
with Donley. He denies that be is a 




Engineering 
A Bright Future 

Edward Donley brings a passion for 

learning to an industrial firm that 

is meeting the challenge of high tech. 



By G rover Heiman 

workaholic, but he does admit to beiriK 
a bookaholie. "I'm not addicted to 
work/' he says, "1 enjoy what I am 
doing, but it's not compulsive. But Inez, 
my wife r say* t can't stand pas* me; ll 
iHjnkFUm' *\r a hbnu-> wnfm-il ^iung m, 
and she 1 * right." 

Mwch of Ed E.kmftfljjf"i early reading 
was by the flicker of a. kert^erir lam 51 
He was born in 1U21 in the l>etroit Rub- 
urt> of Highland Park and lived there 
until he was I€. But as the Depression 



hit r hit* father's automobile engine 
valve manufacturing buHiness tottered. 
The flder [ion ley finid out and moved to 
the 250-acre family farm in Richmond, 
Mich.. Iionie* tended by earlier Donley* 
in the ttWOs, Yaunff Ed Donley found 
himself working at farm chores; from 
■ Jawtj tu \iiyA wfi+iri \w wasn't in m Pii.hI. 
The farm lacked electnciu and other 
city comforts. 

"X don't watch much television " he 
saya t "and maybe that's because T 



didn't listen to much radio when ] wti 
youngeT. If we warned to hear radio, 
we would go over and visit a farmhouse 
a couple of miles away. " 

Bj, the LLiHf Ihitiley reached high 

school, bt had decided to become sin 
engineer. Hi? won a echo burs hip to Law- 
rence Tech, jfupporttug himself by 
working at various jobs at a Sears, Roe- 
buck fttm and, in hw senior year, by 
tutoring freshmen. 

AT LAWHKxre, Donley met a bail #u 
L treprenour named Led nurd P. 
Pool, who came to the rumpus fre- 
L|uuntly to recruit promising engineer- 
ing talent for fits struggling firm, Air 
Prrauict*. t'nol had founded the firm b 
1940, convince] lina ihi- mdiihtrv 
would need vast ainminss oxygtn For 
its furnace 

hi those days oxygen was delivered 
to steelmakers in 120-pound tfteol cylin- 
ders, each holding 8 pounds of the eonv 
pressed gas. Poors idea was to build 
oxygen plants nest to the »tee] plants 
ami pipe the oxygen to the furnaces, 
thua olim mating the cumbersome and 
costly transportation system. 

Air Products sold its first plant Lu a 
steel company in IW1 and a second to 
the Norfolk Navy Yard. Bui xuUv 
wen.- n't booming when Pool returned to 
the Lawrence campus and looked up lid 
Donley three months after their first 
meeting, Pool offered Donley a part* 
time job as a draftsman* at 40 cents an 
tour, telling him he would "learn mure 
than >-"U will by NMirhuift ih*.-sf kidK.*' 

tiach day, after his 3 o'clock das«> 
Donley went to the small Air Products 
plant, which had three engineers, and 
worked as an engineering draftsman 
until lute at night. He quickly decided 
that he had stumbled into an exciting 
WW field. Pur 1 1 M'NrtH he had found 
something valuable. too* and at Che end 
uf the first week he said, "1 think we'd 
better give vnu a rime to 70 cent* an 
hour/' 

VV Lei: i Km A r i s i > Air I'^rn/s irave Air 
Products a contract to build |>nirtahle 
oxygen generators, the firm's pros- 
pect* improved dramatically, En l&4ft, 
iooct after Donley joined the company 
full rime, Air Products moved to a sur- 
plus tank manufacturing plant in Chat- 
lanooga that was supplied by the gov- 
ernment 

When the war ended, Air Products 
didn't have much in the way of retained 

fjrofrtK because it had worked unuVr 
ow-profit government contracts. Bat it 
had acquired the technology it needed 
to go after the steel industry, WeirUm 
Steel was the first customer, signing a 
contract tn lEUfi, and others soon fol- 
lowed. 



In JtMfi Leu nard Pool took his compa- 
ny public and moved it to the A lie mown 
area. Progress wils idow but steady, 
with Ed Donley a major participant in 
the company's growth r He worked in all 
aspect* of the operation, including ad- 
ministration, 

Ronald Barclay, now Air Prnductsv 
vice president ami treasurer, recalls 
when Ed Donley was bead of process 
equipment suit-;- i the E&iHs. "He was. 
a low-key but really effective sale* 
man/ Run? lay says, "He wa_* a master 
of understatement, never promising 
mure than Air Products could deliver. 
He was recognized for his sincerity, 
and his word was trusted" 

Donley aayti, "I always though I that 
the beat way to sell was to sell on the 
technological mortLn of the product*." 

In i he I'JT-^r "Ju- ■ ■iniipany txpiinded 
overseas, went into chemicals (H 
changed its name from Air Products to 
Air Products and Chemicals in ltitil| 
and thtMi into engineering servicea. 

But Air Products took ita biggest 
step forw ard in that decide as a result 
of the United States 1 decisions to enter 
the intercontinentflJ ballistic missile era 
and push ahead with the exploration uF 
space. The company built 13 liquid oxy 
gen plants to supply the missile and 



entrepreneur/' says Barclay. 11 Very au- 
thoritative in style. Toiu!l> unlike Dun- 
ley, who encourages people to be inno- 
vative in their joba. People don't live in 
fear of him. I f you pursue an idea and it 
doesn't work out. you aren T t sacked 

Donley wafl named president in IS/Hiti, 
.■im L rifm« a- rln- Iwir apparent, and was 
named CEO in 1973, 

Reflecting on his career, Dontey 
says, N I never really had a career 
plan, I just did each day what seemed 
like the important thing to do that day, 
and my career unfolded/ 4 

Yet he recognijws that, with Air 
I p rodi icls now such a large company, 
later generations nf execntiVeB will not 
have the vast opportunity for seasoning 
and exjh>rienre that h* has had. 

Now, he says, "we create an atmo- 
sphere for career planning. When new 
people come in, we tell them they have 
the responsibility to personally plan 
their careers and tell us what they want 
to do. We think that if they do what 
llii -y believe will he to their beat advan- 
tage, it will be to the best advantage of 
the company . 

"TSll- program wry effective. Nor- 
molly; ehemii-al r^mjianEes retain 50 
percent of their young professional* 




Edward Donlty. who slarlod at Atr Pfoducli as an anglmnr. Is at ease talking 
about technical datails wllh Arl F^rrcll. one of Ihe Firm s plan< managers 



apace programs, and m 1959 it de- 
signed, built and operated the firs! 
larg^tonnage liquid hydrogen plant. 
Fuel produced by Air Prod acta propel* 
t&ftti into space every time the apace 
Ninitlle m^kes a voyage. 

As the company grew, Kd Danley 
grew along with it, becoming a skilled 
professional manager. Bat there was 
always the shadow of Ljeunard Pool, the 
chairman and CEO. 

"Pool waj a one man band type of 
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after five yeara- We retain 70 pereent" 
Air Products and Chemicals has felt 
changes— going from an inside to an 
outaide board, for example, to draw on 
a hroader rang*? of experience— since 
Donley heoune pre* idem. 1*be style rf 
management has changed, too r 'Pool 
rnjifle el Sot of dec ehkhis on intuition/ 1 
Donley says, "My intuition fa not as 
c4cute T so ] ilepend lesa on inluilimi f inn; 
he did. I would rather hear eonniciin^ 
views, su 1 try to draw out differences 
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0*th Moore 
surprised \o 



of opinion and analyze ami 
weigh them/ 1 

P.L. Thihaut Brian, vice 
president for engineering, 
observes: "He has a high 
degree of intellectual curi* 
osity, likes to take things 
apart, to Understand all 
: ji-j nuances. He works 
hard Id get a consensus, 
but he is wilting to over- 
rule/ 4 

Donley ( who is. one as- 
sociate says , loo logical to 
become emotionall asks a 
tot of hard questions and 
encourages debate. He 
tikes to have each line ex- 
ueutive make !.he decision 
if it affects only the exec- 
utive's area; when two ex- 
ecutives are involved. 
Donley makes the deci- 
sion. "We have a manage- 
ment committee, but it in 
advisory/' he says, "We 
don't have management 
by committee, we hare de- 
bate by committee. Our 
management style is par- 
ticipatory and ii arms 
around rather than hand* 
on/ r 

His company benefits 
hugely, Donley believes, 
from this style of management and 
firom Air Product* 4 growing emphasis 
imi high-tech research and development. 
Some Knu engineers work in a campus- 
tike atmosphere at Air Products* re- 
search facility, which is located, with 
the headquarter*, a few miles west of 
Al lento wn. 

Donley sees the potential of h&4- 
state physics and biochemistry for new 
products^ and nf the computer age for 
engineering. 

Air Pfoducta, he says, is in the fore- 
front of computer-aided design and 
computer-aided manufacturing tech- 
niques. "One man can do as much in 
design in one hour as hundreds of men 
aseri to do m 20 hours/" he says. "I 
believe the United States is equal to or 
ahead of other nations in this field. The 
only nation that can even challenge us 
\A Japan." 

For all of the new emphasis on high 
technology, Air Products remains basi- 
cally unchanged, Donley sees the com- 
pany continuing as essentially a provid- 
er of industrial gases, chemicals, and 
design and construction services. In 
dust rial gases like oxygen, hydrogen, 
helium, carbon dioxide and nitrogen 
will remain the staple** 

As fid Donley contemplates the past 
and the future of his company, his 
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the use of the computer/' 
Donley will reach Air 
Products' normal retire- 
ment age of fro on Nov. 26, 
lySij, and he plans to step 
down. Continuity p he says. 
Is assured, 11 If the vice 
chairman, the president 
and I were to be run wm 
by the proverbial beer 
truck," he says, "this com- 
pany would move right 
along without a wrinkle 
showing/ 1 

Retirement will bring 
Donley more time for his 
outside pursuits. Recrea- 
tion for the Donley^ who 
have two grown sons and 
a daughter, is usually 
weekends at a second 
home on a lake in the Po- 
ronos, where he skipper* 
a Sailfish-elaas sailboat 
around and 



and "fusses 
reads/' 



and Bob Wollf, iwo young profession a la. are not 
see Oaniey at Air Products' research cenrer 

thoughts inevitably turn to the quality 
of engineering education. He believes 
that one answer to better education is a 
closer relationship between industry 
and the aeadr.niic community He is a 
member of the Business Higher Educa- 
tion Forum, an organization of business 
CEOs that commuriieateb with the aca- 
demic community an the net-da of high- 
er education. 



FotJtt Y&AR5 ago Air Products and 
Dow i hemicul founded the Che mi 
cal Council on Research, In I9#2 the 
council distributed iS million — conirib- 
uted by chemical companies — directly 
to university chemistry and chemical 
engineering departments. 

Donley h whowe father was a school- 
teacher before becoming a business- 
man, is chairman of the board of mem- 
bers of the corporation of Lawrence 
Tech (the school's governing body) and 
serves on the board of overseers of the 
college of engineering of the T : niversily 
yjf Henrib.vlvunia and on Carnt-gk-Mei 
Ion University's board of trustees. 

"It you could lift yourself to the 
1990s." he says, "I predict we will say 
the product of higher education in the 
United States then m far better educat- 
ed than the product nT the laftos, partic* 
ularly m the use of communications and 



He recently acquired 
golf dubs and started lak- 
iisg Jess on* , but he intends 
to keeps up u 2lt-yt2ar tru 
dition of jogging I (4 mik^ 
every morning, Monday 
through Friday. 

I Wiley pilsLHs to re main 
an Air Products director 
until he is 70— a privilege accorded for* 
rm-r chairman— and to remain active 
in education and national affairs. A 
former chairman of the Chemical 
Manufacturers Association, he is a 
member of the Conference Board in n I a 
director of the BJ5. Chamber of Cofife 
meres, 

A joke he likes to teJl reinforces the 
thinking of his associates that Donley 
has no thought of slowing down in 
retirement. 

"A gang of terrorists/* he rays. l, e»p- 
tured three businessmen— a French- 
man, an American and a J a pane be 
They announced they were going to 
shoot them but would grant each a last 
wish. The French man was called firs I 
He asked to hear the ' Marseillaise* once 
more. They |ilayed l< for him and (hen 
shut him. Next called was the Japanese 
who said he would like to have a few 
minutes to talk about Japanese produc- 
tivity, But the American objected. 
"Shoot mc next," he iHigg+id. "I can't 
stand to hear that one more time/ " 

Before he is through, Ed Donley 
wuij hi like to have American productivi- 
ty and quality regain pre-eminence in 
the world. O 



is 



7V> tmter rvprinto of this 
article, tec page 73. 
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Welcome 




SuperCityUSA^ 
has Super Attractions. 

Where else wtfl you ftnd 
2 r 0G0 takes 132 gott courses . , 
concerts under the stars, 
nattonalty ranked restaurants . . 
and a foreign country just A 
across the Detforf River? M 
Nowhere efee but SuperCityUSA! 

SuperCityUSA has styte. 

'f 's cool i&zz at the Montreux -Detroit International Jazz 
Festival Sailboats on Lake St Qatr A 67-yard 
touchdown pass at f/te Ptintiac Sitverdome. An open-air 
tharkat in sight of downtown Detroit, /ft a style, a Raff t a 
touting you only get \n SuperQtyUSA. 

A Super Guide to SuperCityUSA. 

Now you can find out who to took for what's tor dinner 
where to s/ay . . and how to enjo^ SuperCityUSA 




whether for business or pleasure Just tiff out the handy 
coupon hekrw and receive &n information-packed guide to 
the Greater Detroit A/ea from the Metropolian Detroit 
Convention & Vtstlors Bureau 

i ■ 

Free! Super In formation! 

Wslor 5 Informtfian □ Me&^Kkww&tit\Qti Planting Warmate^ 

*wrr*J ft? 
moC¥» 

Suit* IflSfl 

Pvfroit W U24J Cmt 




Greater Detroit is 



Supetjp^dJSA 

— 



ALL THESE LOCAL BUSINESSES THOUGHT 
THEY COULD ONLY AFFORD NEWSPAPER ADS 
UNTIL THEY DISCOVERED MNI. 





UNNCMA. *T if ; 

NO CORD. 




Despite appearances, this is no ordinary group of magazine ads 
They re full -color ads for local insurance companies, car dealers and menswear retailers 
that appeared alongside messages from corporate giants in Time- 
Ads for neighborhood banks that benefited from the sober respectability of Business 1 Abek 
Local real estate brokers who addressed a clientele within a b-mile radius in the glossy 
pages of House Beautiful 

Haw? Media Networks, Incorporated (MNI) inserts your local ad into aver IS prestigious 
national magazines only where your customers live. That makes the ad efficient and 
the national magazine affordable 

For further information, contact Jog Sheridan at (312) 773*6500 



Call us today. 
And make calls from vour 



car a week from today. 



vtnur car without operator assis- 



I-'i >r rim lirsi rmm wjr, itn sr^/s ^ 
(Klttphime lor vfuir air (hat's , T is «as> 

lo use as (lit* phone in your home or wan tor your <"-hli to g 
oIHoj Ttiu Direct L&jI Mobile Telfr Tl le same staltKifthe-an lichnol 
phone from American TeleScmces ogy ttual makes these phones so 



fa/ rcw. No imythy delays u I il]^ you 
wail For your ca[f to go'lhrough' 



is uvailabte lor your car now 

No waiting lisis like ihe phone 
comjiany in riirjsi cis** ymf ntw 
lelephone could be Instated wiihin 

t Jur [K-u I'lrn f [ rial Mobile 
Telephone features staieof-thi^art 
loclmuUxiy that qivts you tfie high 
est qualify reception and lets you 
maku-or ibojiw- phone rails in 

A * 

American 
A AleleServices 

GfinftKixik Sum hi Thivi: 
HultnarfLj, M;it\ftjhU iOfilT 
, Nfif>h..iMT|'iO , J)rt97-(J«(Jfl 



rasy lo use also keeps them as 
depondabk: as the one on mur 
dosk ttiil if your new mobiV: phone 



war dots i i*5ijcJ servidng. Arneriran 

loynur call immediately' 

To find oui mon; al*mi tin* 
l>imcl EMI Mntdf: Tcluphon^ ^ill 
us nr send in Liu: o »uf«N .h fox^n And 
yi iM ninJri hti making i.hnne Gills 
lrx>m your car a week irum mday 




S'liirise send me information, a! 
no d)liqatioi\ aboul the new 
Dial Mobile Tdephones 

NAME 



ST Ml . 



S 1 ! lONfcl 



American 
TeleServices 



Think of Washington and Baltimore as our suburbs. 

For two reasons. Because Columbia Maryland, is be- 
tween those cities. And because we're a thriving city in our 
own right with 60,000 people and 1200 businesses cdl 
growing together. fljgbusinesses, like GE. and Westinghouse. 

There's no better way to tap the wealth of the entire re- 
gion from one address. The Washington Beltway is 20 
minutes away, with Baltimore even closer. And whether 
you're looking for acres of land or square feet of space, youll 
find Columbia costs less than either of its neighbors. 

Columbia also makes it easy to do business. First-class 
hotels and fine restaurants are right in town International 

ghts from BWI Airport are as convenient as domestic ones. 
And then there's the pleasure of working in a bright vibrant 
environment designed to help business grow, 

Living in Columbia is a pleasure, too, from summer 
concerts to a mall with 187 stores to 2300 acres of lakes, 
meadows, and woodlands And exceptional values m 
housing make relocating here even more economical No 
wonder so many companies have embraced Columbia's 
location and lifestyle. 

dkfe Want to open a new office in three cities and only 
Sfc move once? Call 1-301-992-6000 for details. «^ □ 




The City of Columbia Where business grows 



mm a opwfl w<w fcdayii fi WWkond- Tate E-CS 1c Ffmtfa 175 ^Wt aw Kaule 39 and tako Inft miltf Ml 

ylccvi A prated oCTho Pouio Gornponv and OGiNA Corporation Dsvcwped by th* Howard flaw arch 
and Devwopmon! CoapoiaHcu VJFj Uiije F*3Miej-Ll fazkvny Columbia 21044 




PANAMA 




PANAMA, j 

American CC 
ol ^ovarnmc 



of 2 million on the 
& linking the two 
haa a long hi&iory 
d nocml st&MEty, The 



rattan has a vary favorable bu§»n**s cli- 
male and is aggressively promoting 
dustnal development and loreign invest- 
ment 

Panama ft hot h*J&v>fy dependant on 
any aingJe commodity for Its export fram- 
ings Major exports are bananas, sugar, 
shrimp, clothing, coffee and meal, but 
Panama derives more foreign income 
itofii us servtce exports, such at toll rev- 
oniies from the Panama CanaJ, than ex- 
ports -of goods. 

■ nr. most rapidly growing economy 
sectors recently nave bean banking and 
finance, and construction 

Panama has emerged as a mapr 
nancial e«f)^ of latin America wflh 
moro than 130 banks representing 



30 countries Panama J» atao rapidly 
emerging as a center for insurance and 
reinsurance operation*. More trtan 34 in- 
surant companies operate in Panama, 
a third of which are foreign -owned. 
There are at&o more than 20 rein&ur* 
ance companies, the majority Of which 
are foreign -owned. 

Discovered by Rodrigo de Baaiida* in 
1501, Panama a major natural resources, 
are its forests, abundant rainfall {making 
pos&feta exlerawa use of hydroelectric 
power), marins life. grasslands and its 
central location m the Americas it also 
has one of the world's largest deposits 
of copper, not yet developed, and coal 
dopoaJti 

Panama's primary agr cultural products 
are bananas* beans, coflee. corn, pota- 
toes, rice, sugar and tobacco Bananas 
and sugar are map* export crop** with 
banana* accounting tor 2fi percent ot tne 



total nonoii o*pon value m 1982. Exports 
of ocean products— shnmp* fish, lobster, 
Mimed and oil— at * a ttgrtfcam portion 
of P anama's economy - Shrimp « the third 
largest Panamanian export 

Most ot Panamas manufacturing is 
Oriented to the domestic market, particu- 
larly lood, beverages and tobacco, 
which account to* 50 percent of manu- 
factunng output Textiles apparel and 
leather goods account for another 30 
percent. 'Chemicals and piAiiic products 
have been growing at a higher than av- 
erage rate and now represent 10 per- 
cent of manufacturing outpuL 

Uhder the recently approved Cant*** 
an B&%m Iniltatrve. cornrjame* that as- 
semble or manufacture certain products 
in Panama will receive fomplions from 
U.S quotas and rjufies There seern to 
be no major obstacles \o <fe*jgnatm>g 
Panama a C81 country Q • 
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PANAMA 



Strong Incentives for Manufacturers 




Wkta supertankers cannot Trunin the Panama Canal, 
but a trans-isthmus pipeline a^lved the problem. 



The republic Of wmwa rs actively 
seeking foreign investment and has 
Taken aggressive steps To make the 
country attractive to foreign manufactur- 
ing operations. It has developed severa* 
programs that create strong incentives 
for the foreign investor and reduce the 
administrative burden of setting up oper* 
atkms in the country.. 

it is the poltcy of the government to 
otter a variety of facilities and incentives 
lor the development of international and 
commercial activities. 

• There are no requirements for the 
rag^Tration of capital and there is no tax 
on transferring money into Panama. 

• There are no mechanisms to con- 
trot the repatriation of capital or retained 
earnings. 

• There are no industries ihat the pri- 
vate sector cannot participate m p and 
mere era no restrictions on foreign own- 
ership. 

• Citizens of Panama and foreigners 
are viewed as equals undo* the Panama - 
nian Constitution. 

• There are no restrictions on merg- 
ers or acquisitions and there are no gov- 
ernmental regulations mat prohibit a for- 
eign firm from acquiring a local 
enterprise. 

Panama does not restrict foreign own- 
ership, m fact, its laws do not distinguish 1 
between foreign and national ownership. 
Jn addition, both ihe government and the 
pubic have a positive attitude toward 
business, 

Many Panamanian invasions are look- 
ing for assistance m promoting labor- 
intensive light manufacturing and as- 
sembly industries for export to the 
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United States. They are 
seeking partnerships with 
U S investors who already 
possess market intelli- 
gence. Many attractive In- 
vestment projects arso ex- 
ist in agriculture and 
agroindustry like cattle 
ranching, citrus and othgr 
frgit. and seafood. 

Ft i co I I n c*ft t i v <* t . 
Panama has gone to great 
lengths to establish a busi- 
ness structure that besl 
us&s its comparative ad- 
vantages. To invest in Pan- 
ama, The industrialist typi- 
cally signs a contract with 
the government through 
the Mrnistry of Commerce 
and industries fn h is contract the inves- 
tor agrees to carry out a project within 
the specif c period covered by the con- 
tract Thase contract Typically run for 
10 to 1 5 years and can be renewed. 

The government then provides the in- 
vestor with an exemption of all import 
duties on the Frnponation of machinery, 
raw materials, production equipment and 
spare parts It exempts the investor from 
taxes on profits from export and from 
income taxes reinvested in fraed assets 
It also permits the investor a special 
equipment depreciation rale 

Even i1 the firm rs not export oriented, 
its profits are so tally free from #neomo 
taxes during the first five years and par* 
tally exempt during the following three 
years if it locates in one of fhe designat- 
ed development districts. 

Additionally, a Certificate of Tributary 
Payment has been created lo benefit the 
exporters of nontraditional products that 
are manufactured wholly or partially <n 
Panama. A CATs value is equal to 20 
percent of the value added to exported 
goods, and it can be used lo pay nation- 
al taxes and import duties where appli- 
cable. To quafify for CATs. export prod- 
ucts must have a minimum national 
content of 20 percent in the manufactur- 
ing cost and must have a national vatue 
added of at least 20 percent. If the 
goods are produced outside the metro- 
politan areas, the mrnimum national con- 
tent of the total production cost need 
onty be to percent 

U.S. dollar, tn Panama, the U.S. 
dollar circulates freely as the medium off 
exchange. The balboa, Panama's unit oi 
currency is exactly equivalent lo the 



U S doilar; however, since Panama 
does not issue any paper currency, U.S. 
bills are used and there are no exchange 
control. The country does mini its own 
coinage. 

The risk pf sudden fluctuation in the 
exchange rate ol the host country cur- 
rency is eliminated, U.S. businessmen in 
Panama point out Companies can con- 
centn&lq on Iheir operations wMhoul re- 
gard to currency revaluation problems, 
and Panama now has one of the fowesi 
rates of inflation in Latin America 

Banking eent*r. Most of the 130 
banks in Panama are branches ol mtf|or 
international banks More than 60 ot 
these banks have general licenses to do 
business *n and outside Panama. Credit 
is essentially demand-determined since 
huge Eurocurrency sources can be 
drawn on as needed In 1962 these 
banks had total assets of S49 billion. 

Apart from excellent correspondent 
relationships with major U.S. banks, 
Panama has no minimum size or any 
other restrictions on offshore transac- 
tions. As there js no direct government 
regulation ol banking and no require- 
ment to establish exchange rates, Pana- 
ma does not have a central bank 

Industrial sites. Panama offers a 
wide variety of fulJy arid partially devel- 
oped industrial sites located throughout 
the country Industrial parks wrlh fully 
developed roads and utility services are 
available -n cities like Colon, Chitre and 
David. The industrial park of the Colon 
Free Trade Zone combines assembly 
and manufacturing Jacilrtiq? wtth access 
to the largest trade and distribution cen- 
ter ol Latin America There are also nu- 
merous private industrial sites available 

Trad* ion** Since its establish- 
ment in 1945, the Cgfon Free Trade 
Zone has become the world's second 
largest foreign trade zone, second only 
to Hong Kong. Approximately 520 busi- 
nesses engaged in international and 
hemispheric marketing use the zone for 
manufacturing, assembling, disassem- 
bling, mounting, warehousing, redistnbu- 
tron and packaging. These firms employ 
approximately tt.OOO workers More 
than 250 United Stales firms and £3 fcfc 
ternationaf banks are operating in the 
Colon Free Trade Zone. 

Major advantages ol the trade zone 
are Ihe complete absence of import li- 
censes and duties; the import and expor! 
of goods free of laxes, charges and 
tees, no taxation at all On the export ol 
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Billion annual 
turnover 

In our Free 
Zone Commerce. 

Panama is gateway to the Americas 

Panama 




■ Political stability 

■ Open market economy 
U S Dollar economy 

■ lntemation&[ banking center 

■ Largest Free Zone 
in the West 

• Low minimum wag as 

■ 1 QG% tax exemption 

1 Strategic & geographic 
location 

■ Exemption import- 
export tax 

1 Shipping facilities 

■ Balboa at par with 
U.S. Dollar 



THE INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL OF PANAMA 

Btfico Nidonal d« Panima fi:dg 
M Gmrah Tower A 9th. Frpar 
PO.BtixZSSa or 23511 
Balboa Anq.cn 
Republic of Panama 



TEXACO IN PANAMA 



OKLV REFINERY 



SERVICE STATION NETWORK 



□□□□HE 



COMPLETE 
LIME OF 
FUELS AMD 
LUBRICANTS 



MARINE FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 



AVIATION rUfiU *NtJ L.UhKlC*NT5 




TEXACO tNC. 
INTERNATIONAL MARINE 
5ALLS DtPT, 

Whit* PlalrH, NJ.V, lOUSO 
PtiorkB r (0 14 ] J 5 3-4 Q00 



TEXACO LTD. 
INTERNATIONAL MARINE 
SALES EUROPE 
t Knigmibhdgtt Q radii 
London 5W I X 7QJ 

Phum* 01- *H4<5CK>0 



MARINE SALES 
DEPT P PANAMA 
9. O. BO* W70 

Tilui 213ft T***CO PA 

2]ft0 PAN RE FCC* 
Pnmtai ft J -4444 / 37»l*aa 



FOR LOCAL AND 
NTE RMATIONAL USE 



TEXACO INC 

►NT ER NAT ION A L A V I AT I ON 
SALES DEPT. 
2000 WmtcMiUf Avtmli 
wj.itr Ptilm, N.V. lOOSO 
Prion*. (914} 2AS-400Q 

TEXACO PANAMA lNC 
P B O, &ttK 3 J 04 

T«4*a: 2123 Tb**co PA 
PtlCKHU 6 1-4 444 
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PANAMA 



Ten Good Reasons 
Why Our Members Are 
Investing In Panama: 



I 

2, 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



StaWity of currency (U.S. Dollar). 
Political stability. 
Absence of terrorism. 

Readily available Jahor force, in many instances bilingual. 
Good communications and transportation infrastructure. 
Sophisticated banking facilities. 
Non-restrictive business environment No currency 
restrictions. 

A pleasant, relatively inexpensrve place to live, with 
excellent health and recreational faculties and schools. 
English spoken almost everywhere. 
9- Attractive fiscal m cent tves, 
10. Strategic location, with the Panama Canal and a $4 
billron-a-year Free Trade Zone, 

We encourage you to come and see for yourselves. 
AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY OF PANAMA 



8. 



The Panamanian Solution — 
Take a Land Route 




Panama, long famed Kir providing 
a rimc-sdiiricj alternative to rhr 
lengthy voyage a round* Sou th Arm- r ■ 
it*, has a vLniatc an swer for deep- 
draft tupcrtariker* I ha t Cannes t tran- 
sit through the Panama Canal — 
Kctrcj term] rial De Panama, 5. A. 

In the first month* uf tlita year, 
121 million barrel* nf Ata^Ran rmrif 
ull swiftly troAsed the Isthmus of 
Panama un [heir way Id oil re finer id'* 
on the Gulf and Atlantic ctH»ta of the 
United SLattv 

The oil was not transported kn In* 
hulls of srnaJlef tankers, but th rough 
a 1 36-kl I DrrtL-lcr hinft (ilpellne that 
threads Its way acrnsn tmpfcjl 
foresls and cn-er the mountains of 
western Panama,. The Pacific port ter- 
minal Is on Charco AjuI fiayr the 
Caribbean one Is at RamhoJa, In the 
province of Boca* del TofQ. 

PetrcitcmiinaJ * 4350 million pipe- 
line ifMJ port completes officially be- 



gan fuH antral Jon* fcn January, IB&V 

Typically, at least one supertanker 
arrive* dally at Charco Anil [oortkMO 
an average of 706,000 barrels. mean- 
while at the Caribbean terminal two 
smaller (ankers load Fiudhoe Bay 
Crude for U.S. customer*- 

Thls versatile transport at km sys- 
tem can work In both directions. Tor 
example, Venezuelan crude could be 
pumped from the Caribbean criminal 
to the Pacific and then loaded on 
mpcrtaiikcr* lo he taken to Japan. 

Partners In the venture ate rtortrv 
vllle Industries, Gilcago bridge and 
Iron. Tellep*cri Wallace and the gov- 
ernmenl of the Republic of Panama, 
wtllEh has a 40 percent Irltcieat. 

In the pctrnteum world Pe(n> 
termiiul has rapidly earned a reputa- 
tion for dependability and efficiency. 
It is another vital link between the 
Atlantic and Pacific that Panama pro- 
vides to world commerce. 



PETROTERMINAL DE PANAMA, S.A. 



Pirumaa 
Htp.de ntiMirna 



Tcta no. 1»7 

hTrrt 



Ap»rt*€j(3 ja 
ruerloArrniKlles 
CWrlinu. Hep de riiiiamri 



Trim no, rm 

TelrfEHKH: 



capital or The payment of dividends 
abroad; and dairy express airfreighl arid 
shipping services to major cities and 
pacts shroughout ihe world. 

Human rotnurcvi^ Panama's pop- 
ulahon rs 50 percent urban, wilh much of 
the urban population concentrated in the 
corridor near the Panama Canal. Adult 
literacy is a relatively hKgh 83 percent, 
and a significant portion of the urban 
population is I a miliar with English. 

An abundant supply of labor i% readily 
available. Vocational education pro- 
grams are addressing Ihe problem of 
providing enough skilled fabor to meet 
expected demand Irom industry, 

Lobar -management* In general, 
labor -management relations in manulac- 
luring operations in Panama are very 
good. ApproKimaleiy 15 percent of Pan- 
amanian workers were covered by union 
contracts in 1SS2 Strike* in manufactur- 
ing industries are infrequent, in the Co- 
Ion Free Trade Zone under ihe light as- 
sembly incentive program, no collective 
bargaining is allowed m the first two 
Years of operation. 

The minimum wage in manufacturing 
in Panama Crty is S 79 per hour and &69 
per hour rn rural areas. The actual wage 
paid vanes but generally averages about 
$1-50 per hour. Fringe benefrls add 
about 45 percent to the wage bill. 

In¥*ftmeitf Council* The Enveai- 
ment Council ol Panama, directed by a 
board of prommonl businessmen and 
high government officials, has two baste 
functions; to attract investors to Pana- 
ma, and to consolidate the requirements 
to invest and do business in Panama 
into a "one-stop" operation where the 
potential investor only need vjsM the In- 
vestment Council to process all required 
paper work. 

An Office of Inveslmeni Services es- 
tablished by the council otters assis- 
tance and service to the investor to re- 
duce investment costs A multilingual 
slafl heips the inveslo^ in (tie processing 
of documents, provides installation and 
infrastructure assistance, guides in 
seeking out legal advice, assists wrth the 
hiring and training of Panamanian labor 
and offers advice with respect to invest- 
ment financing 

Inquires should be addressed io; 

Investment Council ol Panama, P.O. 
&ox 2350, Balboa, Panama Crty. Repub- 
lic of Panama. Local telephone. 64- 
7211. Telex: 3-399 invest PG. Dnecl dial 
from the U.S.: 0 f 1 -50 7*4-72 11. 0 

Faxf and photos for this advertizing 
sectton \#ere provided by the Amark&n 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry of 
Panama, PQ. &ox f6ft Estafela BaibOS* 
PanamA RepubitcM tie Panama. PhonQ. 
69 386 r Telex 2233. 
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Test. 



How well does your health care 
coverage measure up? 

You're the benefits manager for your company. And Herbie 
has just given you the word: The boss wants lighter control on costs. 
That's going to put you and your health care insurance company 
to the test. 

Herbie s question: "Can you hold down the cost of benefits. 
without cutting back on coverage, to satisfy the boss?" 

Talk to a Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans representative. 
When it conies to making benefits packages affordable, we're more 
than flexible. We have one of the most advanced telecommunications 
and processing systems in the industry to give you belter service. It 
helps control your administrative costs. And it helps deliver benefits 
quickly and efficiently. 

Call Blue Cross and Blue Shield ai 479-6500. Ask how we can 
help you with effective cost controls; flexible financing arrange- 
ments; flexible benefit programs; and more. 

Call now - he/ore your company's "Herbie" and the boss put 

you to i he test. 

Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 





Group Hospitalization, Inc., Medical Service of D C 

The BIl/«Cjc4£ and yiijii Sb**d Pt*t*i of id* Nm*onai C#p«rm Anta 
I SSO i5frn Screfll 5 ft Wtofunglofl, D C 200?4 * tttt flHi . MSOC 

^ Looking better all the time. 




HIS OFFICE IS A ZOO! 




Working in the office zoo is enough to drive 
you wild Too much time and money frittered 
away on paperwork, busywork* telephone hassles 
and genera] disonjaruzation. Not enough hours 
in the day; not enough of you to go around, 

That s why your office needs 
DataVoice ! 

DataVoice is the simple yet 
sophisticated new business 
communications system that's 
revolutionizing offices all across 
the Country! 



All by itself — or plugged into a computer 
or printer — Da taVoice can make a dramatic 
improvement in efficiency and profitability. 
And we can prove it 

So call us today. (303) 2264688. And 
quit letting the office drive you wild! 




m E 



Wc tame the office 200, 

Basic 

Telecommunications 
Corporation 



4414 East Harmony feud/Fort Coliu, Cotondo 80525/ (303) Z2M688 
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Turmoil in Trucking 

Recession, increased competition and higher taxes left 
an industry reeling. Now it is fighting back. 

By Bob Gatty 





the huge truck 1 umber* onto 
Interstate 9fi from the inspec- 
tion station just south of 
Woghinftion The drh-er begins 
gear changes, settles down at 55 
and continues the run north. 

Motorists flash past. They think little 
about what that truck symbolizes— b 
vim] industry, struggling to ride a wave 
of new technology into a prosperous 
Mure for carrier*, shippers and con- 
sumers alike, 

The hi#h coat of fuel, tncreaeinu com- 
petition and the recession have weak- 
ened the nation's commercial trucking 
industry and forced it to look for every 
conceivable way to reduce 
overhead. Freight volume 
has been declining. During 
th^ first quarter of this year, 
carriers surveyed by the 
American Trucking Asaorin- 
tions transported SELO million 
tons of freieht— down from 
2n\3 million in the h rinse peri- 
ori last year. The 1982 figure, 
in torn, was down almost 7 
million tons from the first 
quarter of 1981. 

On the bright side, truck 
manufacturers are develop- 
ing a new generation of iu- 
pertr ucks— m o re fuel-effi- 
cient, streamlined* able to 
pull it bigger pnyload at less 
east They p too, were stung 
by the recession as freight volume de* 
« ri?«frtfd iinrl the demand for new vehi- 
cles declined 

The recession came jusr as the Motor 
Carrier Acl of 19(80 look effect, reduc^ 
in ff regulation of earners and making it 
easier for new trucking companies to 
get into the business. 

"It was similar to letting too many 
sheep into the pasture?/' say* Rosa C. 
(JnusFinin. president of Silver KagJp 
Company* of Portland, Or*,, and ATA 
board chairman. "Pretty soon you run 
out of grass." 

Trucking executives complained that 
the iMurauu- Cummeree f ^nmi.^iosi 
was interpreting the Motor Carrier Act 
nuu'h more bnwdJy lhan Cun^r.^ in- 
tended. They predicted severe economic 
stress in the industry, a forecast that 
the recession helped make a reality. 
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Then Congress approved the Surface 
7 l ransporLation Asssritance Ael of 
primarily to raiae money for highway 
repairs and mass transportation. That 
rut ant significantly higher taxes for 
truckers. 

As thesf? economic press urea mount- 
ed., many motor carrier companies de- 
cided to close their doors Roi there 
was a catch — a pension law that mad* it 
simply |<w expensive to go broke. 

Now the industry is fighting; buck— 
warn j rig ngairiM further rle refutation, 
combating efforts to raise truck tastes 
at the state level and urging Congress 
to rescind the new heavy vehicle use 




Roil Gsutsoln likens trucking deregulation to l»mnf too 
many tfieao into uie oaature. . Soon you run out of gmw. 



and replace them with a pay-as- 
you-go plan. Companies are using new 
technology to cut coats and improve 
service. 

But mort deregulation mnf be on the 
huruion. 

The Transportation Department has 
prepared legislation, backed by IOC 
Chairman Reese Taylor, that would all 
but eliminate the ICC and end regulu 
tion of the trucking industry- So far the 
bill hi! been sideUneked by the White 
House, apparently because of opposi- 
tion from the industry and the Interna 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Ernest S. Cox. president of Moss 
Trucking Company, of Charlotte, N.C., 
contend* that the oWregulation already 
brought about by the Motor Carrier Act 
and subsequent ICC action* w "work- 
ing Like the hlack plague;' 



Increased competitkm, coupled with 
the recession, has caused more thnn. ^Hi 
trucking companies "to either go out of 
business or face severe financial diffi- 
culties." according to Cox, who adds 
<hbl those firms represent more than 
fSJ billion in revenues and nearly 
aS.OOOjobs. 

He points out that in 11*79 there were 
17.000 interstate carriers. At the end of 
last year, that number had grown to 
despite the recession 
Cox charges the ICC has disregarded 
requirement* that it determine wh^thtfr 
a carrier is "fit, willing and able 11 when 
the aj^wj griiipl* n^-w operating au- 
thority 

However, s group of major 
trade association* and large 
shippers has urged President 
Reagan to back complete de- 
regulation of the industry. A 
letter signed by the organiza- 
tions contends that produe^ 
tivity in the industry will im- 
prove, fuel conservation will 
mffliatfj and increased com- 
petition will help keep trans 
portation costs down, thus 
helping the economy, 

George ft Green, assistant 
genera) counsel at the Food 
Marketing Institute, which 
represents retail food eompa- 
nies. arfrues that increased 
competition has helped con- 
trol freight rates and that complete de* 
regulation will do more of the same. 

Even without further congressional 
action* another step toward deregula- 
tion is coming. The Motor Carrier Act 
requires elimination by July I, ifMM, <rf 
atnjric-line collective rate making— the 
practice of companies" getting together 
in mie hurfuuic i.o n*i uniform rlmr^ 
for hauling product* from one point to 
another in a single company's trucks. 
Other rales, however, may still be set 
collectively under the act after that 
date. Green and other proponents of 
deregulation argue that all collective 
rate making should he banned. 

"Certainly, supermarket* can't fix 
prices/' says Green. "Why should the 
Irunkihjf industry be allowed to?" 

Such a vu?w r Mays Silver Eagle's 
Oaussoin, is ihortsiKflted He acknowh 
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Some utates used lo bin twin irslJers, 
but now aM mutt allow m#m_ Ami irlpie 
trailer* ar# pEinnirced in a lew states 

edges that increased competition has 
spurred rate cutting. But practices like 
below -cost pricing, he warn*, wi:J hmd 
to increased concentre tion in the indus- 
try as the weaker companies fokL Be 
predicts thni within two years there 
will be less competition than before the 
1980 Jaw ww passed* 

"Right now it's a buyer's market," 
says Gaussoin. "But as soon as thus 
fiuhsides, transportation will be prteed 
at more real Lade levels " 

Moreover, Gaussoin contends that as 
customers are gaining increased power 
to negotiate rates because of deregula- 
tion, firms with volume shipments are 
getting reduced rates while those with 
Jess volume- generally smaller trim pa- 
niea— are paying more. 

At Silver Eagle, for ex&mnkv Cans- 
sain says the small shipment price has 
increased 70 percent over the East three 
yean to compensate far discounts of up 
to 30 percent on volume trmffic- 

"Profit margins are very thin r " Gaos> 
soin says. Iir fhe industry has simply 
drained out its profits fighting far mar- 
ket si hare/* 

Lana ft Baits, managing director of 
ATA's research and policy analysis divi- 
sion, aaya thai in 1982 the industry 1 * 
profit margin was only H of 1 percent 
of total revenues. In the 
fourth quarter of last year, 6 
of 10 carriers reported oper* 
aling losses. 

Profit margin* for nuwiu- 
facturera dropped 35 percent 
from |97B through 1082, bat 
margins for motor camera 
plummeted B3 percent. "HI 
give you S5 percent as being 
caused by the recession if 
you'll give me ihe rest as be- 
ing caused because of dereg- 
illation/ Baits saya. Motor 
carrier?" average return on 
equity in 1981 was 11 per- 
rent; in \W£ it dropped to 2 



percent. Thr historic average, Haiti* 
i&ys, is about 15 percenL 

On the day single-line collective rate 
making empire*, increased heavy-vehi- 
cle use uuiea will kick in, Besides the 5- 
cent&'per-gallon. hike in fuel lax that all 
motorists paid beginning April L heavy 
trucks will also pay higher taxes for 
using the federul highways. 

Before the Surface Trans jw nation 
Assistance Act took effect, the levy for 
i? vehicle with an kSO, 000-pound regis- 
tered gross weight wa* $Z40. h will go 
to $1,600 in 1384 nnd 41,900 in 1988 
When other tax increases are added in, 
the taxes on a typical five-aide tractor- 
semitrailer will increase from the cur* 
rent $1,746 to in July, 1988. 

Many shippers, including FM1 mem- 
ber companies., are backing legislation 
proposed by ATA Xc replace the heavy- 
vehicle- use tax with an added diesel 
fuel levy of 5 cents per gallon. They 
argue thai trucks driven the most 
should be taxed the moat The Trans- 
portation Department has a f fared an 
alternative; cut the vehicle use tax in 
half iiiuj increw the diesel fuel uts hy 
5 cents. 

'A horrendous idea/" says FMl's 
Green. 

Batta says the Surface Transporta- 
tion Assistance Act has caused further 
problems because st provides funds for 
the states^but on a matching ba^k 
meaning that states are increasing tax- 
es to come lip with their share. 




thanks to another recently 
enacted law, many trucking 



^ companies that want to close 
tee a financial penalty that 
makes it impossible, short of declaring 
bankruptcy. The culprit: the Multi-Em- 
ployer Pension Plan Amendments Act 
of 1980, which imposes a substantial 
tiability on any employer that attempts 
to withdraw from a multiemployer 
plan. Such plans are common in the 
trucking industry. 
Under the law, employ era are made 



Sain of heavy-duty Trucks dropped from 165,000 In 
70,000 km year. Tnsra ha* bun some improvement 




re«pnn5iblt:. by hving assc-s^-d a pro- 
rated share of the plan's loial unfunded 
vested obligations, for pension benefits 
promised but not yet funded. In many 
cages, according to Item wit C. Whit 
lock, Jr.. ATA president, l.hoKe nhli ca- 
tions can exceed a carrier's net worth. 

To make matters worse, Whitlock 
aays, trucking companies that remain 
in business will Tnnl ii increasingly iitf- 
fi, ,ih to obtain credit because of this 
potential liability. The Jaw, he says, is 
"a grave threat" to the industry. 

The Surface Transportation Assis- 
tance Act did. however, give trucker* 
and shippers something both very much 
waited—authority to run twin trailers 
and wider and heavier trucks on inter* 
slate and other highways* dewgnaied by 
the federal government 

Until the art was passed, each state 
established its own trucking regula- 
tions, Missouri, Illinois and Arkansas 
banned trucks heavier than H6,!i tons* 
preventing many transcontinental ship- 
ments of 40- ton freight loads, State* can 
no longer bar trucks below 40 tons on 
federal!) designs led highways. 

Before the law, most states restrict- 
ed widths to % inches, mid many Kits', 
em s Lj i • ■- rined twin-trailer combina- 
tions, Now states must allow trailers 
up to 102 inches wide, as well as the 
twins. I In a few Western states, triple 
trailer* ure perm ii ted under sphclllI per 
mi to.) ATA i& aggressively st-eking to 
convince critics that the bigger truck * 
are safe, and Gau&sob argues thai nm- 
jor benefits are in store for shippers. 

Two trailers pulled in combination 
can provide about 8 feet more loading 
space than the largest single trailer, he 
notes.. In addition, Gaussoin stays, a sin- 
gle 28-foot semitrailer— the kind used 
in twin cornbi nations— makes an exeri- 
lent di: livery untL Thus, ht* paints out. 
shipments can be delivered directly 
without having to be unloaded from big 
single imih-i tna-ks naid Chen n^luadi-d 
into smaller deliver^' vehicles. "That 
saves a terminal transfer a good share 
Qt the time, 11 he says. 

The added width that the 
act allows means trailers will 
be able to handle Moot ship- 
ping units, like two 4-foot 
pallets placed side by side. 
FMJ 4 » Green points out this 
means that nearly twice as 
many pallets of groceries can 
be loaded into a single trailer 
than could he handled before. 
Trailer* only 9tJ inches wide 
in exterior dimension were 
about 4 inches too narrow in 
mde lo handle Hide-by-ndr 
pallet loading. 
Giiussoin contends that the 
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wider trailers will also be mure stable, 
thuw reducing spills, and will provide 
mora room for tire clearance, chains 
and brake cooling. 

ATA has joined wtih Lht- Motor Vehi- 
cle Manufacturers Association and oth- 
ers, including trailer ami component 
manufacturers and the Teamsters 
un Ujh, ih tin- Trucking Industry Alli- 
ance, which is developing a coordinated 
program to improve the iridustry'ij im- 
age among the public and lawmakers. 

A detailed booklet, published by 
ATA P takes i«ue *rith the jjovern 
men fit assess merit of highway damage 
caused by heavy trucks. The booklet 
contends Lhal research Htudies have 
shown that water and wealher are the 
real euloril-s. and it say 6 that 
barred to trucks often wear out just a* 
fiLsL as thus*- with heavy 'nn'k traffic 

Peter Griskivich, an MVMA vice 
president who heads the group's motor 
truck manufacturing division, notes 
that if there ha a public perception of 
discourteous drivers, speeding trucks 
and serious accidents invnlvinfl trucks, 
legislative gains like the law authoriz- 
ing twin trailers can be wiped nuL .State 
legislators., reacting to public pressure, 
i 'an always impose n-slriclMm* on the 
use of twins on access roads or come up 
with other " unreasonable require- 
ments/ 1 he notes. 




its tractors to make it more fuel-effi- 
cient. Potter says the vehicle, which tie 
calk I he "Hal mobile-" ha* won two dip- 
sel mileage contents, recording 7.3 and 
7.9 miles per gallon — compared with 
the average of shout ni* mpg for the 
rest of the Preston fleet. Modifications, 
to reduce wind reabiiantie., included low- 
ering the hood* narrowing the front of 
the vehicle and enlarging the air shield. 

"We wanted to say to every one of 
our over-the-road drivers and to our 
suppliers that fuel econumy is one of 
our top priorities," declares Potter. He 
adds that tractuM lo be purchased will 
be tested against die Batmobile and 
that similar mndifieatwiiii will I* mad*? 
on the company \ existing fleet 

VJ, Adduci, president of MVMA. 
points out that years ago 4.5 mpg was 
the norm in the industry for an over- 
the- road tractor trailer ritf. That figure 
ha* been improved by about 33 percent, 
he sayu, adding that the improvement 
does not reflect nnw, even more effi- 
cient equipment that is becoming avail- 
able. Pot example, one manufacturer 
recently introduced a tractor that 
achieved 7.7 mpg in fleet service. A 
tractor from another manufacturer 
posted H2i\ rung on n coa^t -um'iaal run. 

Improvements involve modification 




Pre Man Trucking* •■BfltmobU*." II* Iro/il 
mod Med \o reduce wind romstftfice, has 
won two tor>les1s for foe! elflcLancy. 

of engines #Q they ran with fewer rev 
lutjonR per minute, device* to make i 
(fines run cooler, better aerodynamics 
a ad increased use of radial turn 

Adduri predicts that the truck of the 
future will hu an aerodynamic tractor- 
trailer made of lightweight, high- 
strength materials. powered by a diesel 
engine using electronic controls to as- 
sure greatest furl efficiency and mini 
mum inr [Kill u lion. 

"An on-lmturd computer will tdiifl the 
Iraii^tiiswon wbde an electronic instru- 



KLEVES WESTCRti STATES Ulhl 

two Canadian provinces have 
organized the Commercial Ve- 
hicle Safety Alliance in cooper- 
ation with the federal government and 
the industry. In those states and prov- 
Ences, roadside mspectSona are stan- 
dardized, with inspectors focusing on 
10 factors most responsible for acci- 

di-nU The iliKpefUulW Hfv fie-t, .ami a 
veMde thai passes gets a windshield 
slicker, recognised by participating 

■^Ul.es. Uiiil ^JtempL-. li'M' '."hii'li- fr-^in 

inspA*ctinns for 90 days, 

Preston Trucking Company, of PreS- 
ton, Ud. t is reeognixed as a leader in 
efforts to Improve safety and develop 
new and more efficient methods of op- 
eration. 

The firm has been letting a cumpul- 
+t ^ritrulUil device, calh-l Un rieLir 
brake," which can "see" ilown the vv\<\ 
hundreils of yards ami wnrn ih' 1 drivi-r 
of ilji uii^u obwlructiim. The rrnhir 
vi^.ir, rin.ianti.-r.l nt\ The front bumper, 
aends a signal to the Okb, alerting the 
driver. 

Will Potter, Prea ion's president, says 
the device haa proven ad successful 
that it will be installed on all of the 
firnVa lino line-haul tiwturs us aompo as 
the manufacturer can malse it available. 

Presiton also has redesigned one of 
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Oh oh! Looks like Aberrmthys got a Hide more than he can 
handle. Better call Personnel Pool. 

Personnel Pool 
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men I panel wifl monitor en- 
{Tine, drive train, vehicle and 
driver performance function* 
to provide optimum Lruck 
performance ami durability/" 
he say*. 'If you can keep 
fuel cost down, you can help 
control operating costs, The 
manufacturer has a major 
stake in that" 

Manufacturers do, indeed, 
have a major stake in the f> 
nancral condition of commer- 
cial truckers. John B- Curcio, 
P resident and chief operating 
offjeer of Ma^k Truck*, 

Eoints out that sales* of 
eavy-duty trucks dropped 
from 165,000 in 1079 to 70,000 
in 1982. Moreover, during January and 
February of this year, Curcio notes, 
sales were 21 percent under 1982, with 
the industry producing at 25 percent of 
total plant capacity. 

"We have at least 30 percent surplus 
truck capacity." observes Curcio, "alt 




In 11 Western states and two Canadian provinces,, inspections 
now are slandardteed Thia ffuck **■ uomg weighed in Idaho. 



chasing after intercity truck tonnage 
that con tin ues to decline and it nearly 
at a 20-year tow. 

pJ R*iLro*GX especially piggy back ser- 
vice, have captured more of the exist- 
ing intercity freight, and our customers 
continue to discount themselves to 



death, with no return on their 
investment and nothing left 
for truck replacement." 

Adduci says, however, that 
as the economy has begun to 
rebound, heavy-duty truck 
sale* have b«n "improving 
somewhat. We are still down 
2 to 8 percent compared wilh 
last year because tonnage is 
still down." 

Trucking industry execu- 
tives believe that they have 
a lot to overcome. But as 
they look forward to the new 
generation of high-tech vehi- 
cles and to continued eco- 
nomic recovery, they intend 
to be prepared to serve the 
nation's shippers. 

Says Larry W. Strawhorn, ATA a s en- 
iTi inuring dt'juirhrienr director "Motor 
carrier* are beginning to find their way 
out of the darkness, they are changing 
They are trying to pull themselves out 
of chaos ." □ 



As your firm's transpor- 
tation need* change, it 
makes sense to take stock 
of the way products and 
merchanrii&s are shipped. 

Should you use a com- 
mon carrier (essentially a 
trucking company that 
hires out to anybody for a 
price)? Or should you enter into a 
contract with a company that will 
dedicate equipment specifically to 
your needs? Or if you establish your 
own fleet, what about leasing equip- 
ment? 

The bask consideration in deter- 
mining whether to consider a con- 
tract carrier is volume of business, 
notes James C. Harkina, managing 
director nf the traffic division at the 
American Trucking Associations and 
former manager of a fleet of trucks 
the Monsanto Corporation operates 
in Kew York City, 

'There should be a oast analysis, 
looking at the amount of freight that 
is being moved on a consistent ha^ 
Bis/' he says. Another important fac- 
tor, he adds, is your speed require- 
ment "Just how critical ie timeliness 
tfdeHwyr 

Harkins points out that many com- 
mon carriers hav* contract options; 
other carrier* are exclusively con- 
tract operators. 

'The primary advantage of the 
contract GiuTier," he says, "is that 
you almost have ymir own trucking 



What Way to Ship ? 

The answer varies 
from firm to firm. 



company^ hut you have a manage* 
merit force running it for you. Some- 
body else is taking the risks to make 
it a profitable operation,'' He cau- 
tions, however, that a contract carri- 
er is not necessarily more economi- 
cal; the primary advantage is faster, 
more tailored service. 

Leasing of equipment for a private 
fleet is another option to consider. 

Lawrence £. Weisboft, president 
of Transport International Pool, a 
Bab Cynwyd, Pa +< over-the-road 
trailer renting and teasing company, 
points out that specialized leasing 
program* include full, standard and 
net .maintenance leases for from one 
to 10 years, 

"A lease can be tailored to reduce 
or eliminate entirety the lessee's 
maintenance and service responsibil- 
ities/' says WeiiiheiL "From an ad- 
ministrative viewpoint, a lease can 
eliminate the need to maintain parts 
inventories and ran remove concerns 
about the disposal of equipment and 
residual value." 

Full maintenance teases cover 
specified equipment. Ifctfitttng, sub- 



stitute equipment when 
necessary, seasonal wash- 
es, scheduled preventive 
maintenance, replacement 
of parts like tires and 
brakes after normal wear 
and tear, tire repairs and 
24- hour nationwide road 
aervke, 

Standard maintenance leases are 
designed for the fleet operator who 
can handle emergency road service 
and p re-trip preventive maintenance, 
Equipment is provided to customer 
specifications, along with licensing t 
substitute equipment when needed, 
replacement of brakes and tires, and 
washes. A mileage allowance is built 
fate the rau» r with a charge far addi- 
tional mites traveled. 

The net lease allows the customer 
to take advantage of the equipment 
available for a short period. In such 
cases, the customer assumes full re- 
sponsibility for operating ami main- 
taining the trailers as Well as for 
their return in a specified condition. 

There are other options to consider 
ai well, says Weiaheit, such as one- 
way moves that can help a company 
solve periodic freight imbalances and 
adapt to peak need requirements. 
National aKroemefite between teas- 
ing companies Kind customers with 
transcontinental operations often 
provide for special administrative 
and operating arrangements tailored 
to meet specific needs. 
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The magazine 
you are reading is 
itected by the 
Amendment. 

Radio and television 

are not! 




Ahe Find Ainendmcin 
guarantees the rights of free 
speech and freedom of the press 
which ma^a/ines and news- 
papers enjoy. Bui these con- 
siiiuiional rights are effectively 
denied u ■ radio and 1 decision 
by federal regulations ■ t14.it 
govern ihe content of news 
broad easts, 

T 

JJie "Fairness Doc- 
trine: which emlxnlies several 
regulations, is a good case in 
point. It li-rt>ks eood in theory 
since it proposes' et|ual nppur 
r unity" lor and ' reasonable 
access" to opposing viewpoints. 



In practice, h doesn't work. 
Statu ms 1 *l ten eh< * *sc t< * remain 
silent on many important issues 
for fear of opening a Pandi ira 's 
box of compel ing claims for air- 
time. The result Is that view- 
points which could contribute 
to public knowledge and debate 
go unheard, 

^Lccoi dini^ to a recent 
Roper Poll ^2% of Americans 
now iic! their nous primarily 
From the broadcast media- For 
this majority, the press is radio 
and TV. ikinhe.se rivedia arc th M 
pn reeled by the First Amend- 
rneni. Could this have fiecn the 



intern ofoui founding fathers? 
We don't dunk s« . 

^When the primary news 
source for a majority of citi- 
zens is denied its First Amend- 
mem rights* it % lime we all 
become alarmed. At the 
Mutual llrojidctisiing System, 
we think it s lime to give radio 
and television the same First 
A mend 1 tie nt pn >t ect u ■ r s s 
thai newspapers and maua- 
zincs have enjoyed since 
I7 l )t + Congress should repeal 
the so*ealfed 'Fairness 
Doctrine" in the name 
of fairness. 



Mutual Broadcasting System f[ l ? 



Choosing Up Sides Early 



i 



N" times PAST, the New Hampshire 
preferential primary in February of 
every presidenlifil election year was the 
first gentle harbinjrer of a still-distant 
political iTampaign. 

But here it is, five month* before the 
New Hampshire primary, and six Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate* have al- 
ready been on the campaign trail for 
half a year. They are berating Presi- 
dent Reagan and often each other, jock- 
eying for position in the early-early 
polls as the eyes of a bemused public- 
glaze over. 

One eye the six have been trying to 
<-Htrh chu- "f f.T(f:-iriize?i lubnr, In an 
unprecedented move, the AFLrClO this 
month is giving its full backing for the 
Democratic nomination to just one of 
them, nine month* before the Demo- 
crats hold their national nominating 
convention in San Francisco. 

Among other early developments in 
lhv M?H4 election campaign: 

■ The National Conservative Political 
Action Committee launched a $6 million 
campaign urging re-election of Presi- 
dent Reagan, well before he announced 
his plans regar i r r .: -■■.-'"•■!■! 

• The U.S. Chamber of 

Com merce annou need 
that its political action 
committee, the National 
Chamber Alliance for Poli- 
tics, is adopting a broad 
new policy for backing 
UJ3> House and Senate 
Candida tea. 

'Our selection promt 
of candidates for congres- 
sional races is already un- 
der way," saya Neil New* 
house, who is director of 
political affair* for the 
Chamber 

En Arizona, for instance, 
where a tale primaries will 
not even be held untO next 
September, the a [fiance 
expect* the Nov. 6, 3984 r 
genera) election in the 
fifth congressional district to be a bat- 
tle between Rep, Jim McNulty, a fresh- 
man Democrat, and Republican Jim 
Kolbe, New house predict! that this 
McNutty-Kolbe showdown "couid well 
he the closest congressional race in the 
KEUtcm/' The race » expected to draw 
wide attention as a national bellwether. 

HcNnlty and Koine, both former 
state senators, had their first head - to- 
head battle in 1982, when the fifth dis- 
trict was formed, Although Koltw out- 
spent McNulty by a margin of 1688,888 
to W43,ai8, McNulty won by barely 
1,000 votes oat of 166,000 cast, 

Kftlbe raised nvre muivi-v fmm fwliti- 

62 



With the 1984 campaign 
well under way, 
labor and business 
are deciding who 
deserves their support. 





William Greener of tile Republican Nation*? Committee {laflfe bri«fs 
Anions congressional candidal* Jim Kolte, who is prooahly headed 
next year for a rerun of hfs ttght 1902 r*co with Jim McNulty. 



cal action committees than McNulty— 
$131 t 77« versus 181,401— with McNulty 
receiving almost 60 percent of his PAC 
money from labor PACs and just 4,8 
percent from corporate PACs. Kotbe, a 
small businessman t received 4*j percent 
of his PAC contributions from corpo- 
riite PACs and no contributions from 
labor PACi + 

Last October Kolbe was among 100 
candidates— in nine Senate and L>1 
House meefi-^traiig'Iy endorsed by the 
alliance as probuaine** candidate* who 
could win close election or (reflection 
battles with business support, AD 100 
candidates in these "opportunity 



races/' as the alliance called them, 
were Kepuhlk-ans. Although The alli- 
ance supported Democrat* in 11 crucial 
primary races, the final Eist led to u 
number of complaints from consent 
five Democrats. 

In another 117 races in the alli- 
ance designated incumbent members of 
Congress as "friends of business" even 
though they were not necessarily in- 
volved in close rc-e lection battles. Six- 
teen of those 1 IT were Democrats. Un- 
der it* new policy* the alliance m certain 
to back more such candidates. EnuLudin^r 
more Democrats, according to John Ko~ 
chevar, alliance executive director and 
treasurer. He says the organization can 
be expected to endorse about 240 House: 
and Senate candidates next year + in- 
cluding lJu to li 5 ! Democrats 

"We did not pay proper deference to 
incumbent?:, who supported business 
with their vote* in the past/ 1 says Ko- 
chevar. "Bat the alliance, whfah was 
established in 1977, has matured 
enough now. We have been through 
three election cycles, and we are able 
now to jrjvo credit where crudii Lh due 
with the new polity." 

The alliance will en- 
dorse any congress iona! 
incumbents who have 
scored 70 percent or bet- 
ter in tb<? Chamber's cu- 
mulative vote rating iys- 
tern— regardless of the 
closeness of their races or 
the philosophical differ- 
ences they may have with 
their opponents — so Jong 
as £LS, Chamber members 
in the areas the candi- 
dates represent agffc* 
with the endowment. 

Previously, other fac- 
tors, sunn as a rinse race, 
were required before the 
ilNiamv would endorse the 
incumbent 

The alliance's other en- 
dorsements in 1984 will be 
in contests: when* there is no incumbent 
or whttre the present officeholder has 
less than a 70 percent LIS, Chamber 
rating. The alliance will continue to u*e 
th« three selection criteria it used in the 
feder&t election campaign years of 
1ST?*, island 19S2. 

It will make un endorsement in a 
House or Senate race if (1) that race is 
i-TifH-rl-d in |>- .■;.«,>■, rji r|HTM a *'1e«r 
philosophical difference between the 
candidates <ui hu^ifi^ss- related tssue£ 
and C3J the broad support of business 
can have a favorable Impact on the out- 
come of the election, 

— Soth Karri* 
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te Case For 
Improving Your 
Management Skills 



9 



k Eight Steps To Success— The tape* 
can maximize your effettrveness as 
Tfc a leader 



3 




EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND -A 
comprehensive 8-tape program that gives 
you answers to problems crucial in managing 
a business and your career 

No Boring Lectures— On each tape, actors 
dramatize on-the-JoO situations that fre- 
quently face managers Experts comment 
on each protNem and demonstrate the most 
profitable solution. 



How To Get Your Idea* 
Across 

Making The Most Of Yoyr 
Time 

Your Role As A Decision 
Maker 

r4. Guide To Better People 
Management 
5, Mastering The Art Of 
Delegating 
6, Organizing Your Plans And 
Planning Your Organization 

7. Strategies Of Moving Ahead 

8. How To Live With Your Own 
Success 

Convergent Formal— Cassette tapes 
alJow you to improve your skiffs 
anytime, any where— a l the office, 
in your car. at home, even whrle 
joggjng 

Invest In Yourself Now And Profit For a Life* 
time — Send for the compete set of 8 cas- 
settes, a synopys study guide and convenient 
case, for only S9S TRY IT FREE for 1 5 days. If 
you're not completely satisfied, return pi for a 
full refund 

Srnd ffir EXECUTIVE S£MPNA|?S IN SOUND 

rtl take you up on your free trial offer If 
not eornptetcly satisfied, J can return it 
for full refund 
Q Check enclosed 

□ fiW to my Visa MC AmE* 

Card # . dace 



How To Spot a Bankruptcy Swindle 



Some people go into business 
just so they can go out of business — 
and take your money with them. 

By David Braly 



|M THE 12 MONTHS ending June 30. 
1 more than $5,ftf)ft American busi- 
nesses declared bankruptcy, accord in % 
to the bankruptcy division of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the UJ3. Courts. 
Musi of tha*e companies were simply 
una hi* to pay their debts. But some 
were in business for the sole purpose of 
going nut of business. 

In such bankruptcy operations, a 
nmijisLiiv urdor* grvJii ai™»usita <if ir.r.-r 
chandiae, sells it at enormous discount* 
ttefore paying for it and then files for 
bankruptcy. Thi- bankruptcy uperattir 
thus obtains merchandise free, and 
when it is sold, every cent i* profit. 

Often bankruptcy operators work in 
group*, either temporarily or perma- 
nently. Some groups are tied to orga- 
nised crime, but moat are not Whatev- 
er, their expertise costs businesses 
million* of dollars nationally. No tegHt 
mat* cora|jany, however large or small, 
is immune, hut there Eire precautions 
that business people can take. 

The first Be wary of strangers. That 
s-aundn obvious, yet it is the one precau- 
tion that many executives disregard 
when they see a chance to make big 
money on a hefty order from another 
company Background checks are easy 
to make when a company places an or- 
der, and such an inswliijiiti'in can save- 
a firm a lot of money if it reveals that 
the company asking for credit Is run by 
people with shady paste. 

However, good performance on a 
credit check is not a] way* indicative of 
a solid company Before they strike, 
bankruptcy operators establish ac- 
count* with many companies and pay 
their hills promptly. Sometime* they 
pay thtiir bills for more than a year. As 
their credit improve* with each pay- 
ment, they increase the size of their 
orders. This gradually sets up their 
creditor* for big, juicy orders— for 
which the operator* will never pay. 

tf< imbibing e i>t- M' watch for a big 
rush order from a company you are 

David Braly, who /omrr/y (tuwtf 
at} ft ran q book publishing firm t *> a 
frrrUvutr writer bntfQ in Prinevitfa 
Or* 
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unfamiliar with. Often the purchasing 
agent will act as though he is worried 
that you are not big enough or respon- 
sEbte enough lo handle the order. This 
plants the- idea that you are dealing 
with an important outfit, potentially a 
major account. It also makes you eager 
to prove that you Hie a first-rate com- 
pany by shipping the order to the cus- 
tomer fait (before you take time to 
check the credit rating), 

A bulk purchase of a single item by a 
small firm i» another warning sign Ke- 
tailers who plan to stay around a long 
time usually buy n variety of items in 
order to at Iran repeal customers. Hat 
bankruptcy operators want a few very 
popular items, that will move fast when 
sold at l\ hefty discount. They prefer 
color television seta to staplers,, CB ra- 
dio* to car radio* 

Even when such bulk orders- coma 
from old customers with blue-ribbon 



credit ratings, that means nothing if 
the old customer is a company under 
new ownership, One of the favorite WO 
tics of bankruptcy operators ta to bay 
an o]d, respected company, then use it 
Ur rip off established suppliers. The 
good record of such a company pro- 
vides- a cover so the swindlers can oper- 
ate their scam longer ihun would other- 
wins be possible. 

ANGTHEit TIP-OFF: If the purchaser 
i sounds strangely reuasuring that 
you will he paid promptly, it U often iiii 
indication that you are- not going to be 
pauJ iit ulL Any mention of the purchas- 
er's; bank account by lYiv. purchaser is a 
similar reason to be wary. After all 
how often does your average customer 
happen w mention the size, condition or 
location of his account? 

Telephone orders that are not con- 
firmed by maH could also indicate t.rou- 




Th€ Hril precaution tor suppliers. Be wary Of stranger*. Check background. 




If prices are abnormally low at your customtrs store, that is another signal. 



ble. The operators may be trying to 
avoid mail fraud charges that could he 
prewsed Lifter they file for bankruptcy 
if they haw ftent you written purchase 
i injurs without planning to pay. 

If you happen to drop by a custom- 
er's store ana nw that prices arc abnor- 
mal ty low. that is another signal. For 
example if merchandise is being SOH 
below tilt whole Hale price you ehnrged 
for it, the stores owner i* a crunk or a 
poor business person or has din covered 
some new tax angle that you definitely 
should i n quire about. 

Beware of the friendly stall. Opera- 
tor* who write polite letters informing 
you that they are unable tn pay their 
bills on time due to unforeseen dmin> 
stance and who ask for your under- 
Bland in % ran nften extend their scam 
f-ir monihn lunger, While you ;ir" wait- 
ing patiently for your financially trou- 
bled but apparently honest customer to 
pay hia bill I maybe ho even make* a few 
tiiki-J! j.iLvrti^ntyl, hi- iriny be ordering 
more and more merchandise on credit 
f mm other suppliers, 

Watch oi.t for hijr.ni living by your 
euatomer. ]f the cufttomer'fl com- 
pany in gnawing fast enough m place 
ever larger orders, the firm should lie 
strapped for cash, Sn if Its owner is 
driving around in a new Cadillac and 
telling time by an Omegu wrislwatch* 
surrielhine; may he wrong 1 . (A Lruly pro 
fe-ssional operator seldom makes this 
mistake,) 

Uick of particijjLitjiji] in community 
activities may alsn he an indicator of 
trouble. Typically, people in retail trade 
join local organisations a* they become 
aucceasful: community Interment proj« 
jeets, the chamber of commerce Krwa- 
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ciisv i.'hjirity fund drives, country clubs 
end ho forth. A bankruptcy operator » 
not concerned about community better- 
ment He may not join any orgs nida- 
tion k at alt If he does *o to appear 
respectable, re.' may overdn it. joining 
too many organizations for someone at 
his success level. 

He wary if you learn that a customer 
is transferring: assets to another corpo- 
ration. He may be transferring the as- 
set* hut not the liabjlttfei of Company 
A to Company B. planning to declare 
Cumpany A bankrupt while retaining 
ownership (through Company of the 
goods for which the debts were origin 
nally incurred. Thin is perhaps the moat 
popular ripuff with o|>eratan who plan 
to continue doing business in the sua* 
location for a Jong time. It is. fortunate- 



ly, an easier form of fraud to prove 
titan many others. 

Be suspicion* if a debtor you believe 
w an operator telk you that he ha* 
declared his company bankrupt. An op- 
erator can buy time by informing credi- 
tor* that he has already declared bank- 
ruptcy when in fact he has not Check 
with the nearest federal baokmptey 
court 

Operator* generally run their team* 
to the vijry fcnd, selling goods at enor- 
mous discounts even while their Credi- 
tors are screaming to the {wlice and the 
district attorney. When the end conies, 
it usually in the form of an involun- 
tary bankruptcy preyed by creditors to 
force them nut of business. 

I t You suspect that you are being 
ripped off by a bankruptcy operator, 
be careful about the steps you take 
next. The presumed operator may be 
nothing more than an honest man or 
woman with poor business ability. 
There are many more of them around 
than Lbere? are con artists. But if you 
have actually stumbled onto a real pro. 
you must handle the situation with 
great caw. Professional bankruptcy op- 
erators know every trick, every legal 

lunuhole, i-verv IJiCtjr und adviniLige 

that might b*lp them. Or they hire Saw- 
yers who do 

Never threaten a debtor. Even 
though you are in the right, an operator 
may turn those Ehreats against you t su- 
fag you for libeL slander or even extor- 
tion. If you feel a debtor is crooked, do 
not speak to him, speak to your lawyer, 

But your best protection against op 
eralora is prevention. Being wary— and 
raking time to invest i^au- In "for* grant- 
ing credit — & simp It ami may save you 

a lot of money. O 

Tocrdtr rvpnnte of this 
article, .see page 73 
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BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 




How New 
Software Makes 
Managing Easier 




Executives can see a "snapshot" 
of all their company's operations- 
and make better use of their time. 



By Haig M. Bazotan 

YOU KEEP HEARLS'fJ that our bwt 
hope of meeting A.sisui and Europe- 
an competition is bo rake productivity. 
There is in fact & new way id booat 
manufacturing output sharply without 
increasing coh'Ls. 

One might cull tilts development the 
fourth generation of computer soft- 
ware, and it has thi makings of a small 
miracle. 

rVrhap** tin- only proMem i* one of 
understanding- Say "software" to must 
top manager^ find you get yawna. "J 
don't understand thr working of the 
computer," jfw* the usual response, 
"and 1 don't wiint 

But this software may be worth a 

HaIC M BaZOIAN i* pwsidvrit of La* 
A n grim bawd A>rar Computer Srr 
mttM, trhif/t p-rpndtJt nofiwarr and 
tomptitiHtf for nrtn'hi a th*jusand 
tompttSik in tke Umm Slutr* and 
Kit to jw 



At 3 California fnclory where Etmimalerl figures are 
asurnbltd lor appearances at Chuck E. Cheese's Pizza 
Time Theatres las l food oullets, managers \ upper 
lei' and ngrif i keep an eye on things via, computer. 



few minute* of your attention, 1 1 could 
change your world. 

tximiple: Work-ui-procesa mventory 
may represent a sfa&ble portion of your 
assets if you run a manufacturing 
planL And most af those dollar^ stud- 
iee have found, nrc standing still. 

When you Jonk at the total manufac- 
turing and Hales cycle, you find a large 
percentage of part* simply flitting in a 
warehouse HorHtwIu-re. rviidy for man- 
ufacture but still titling idle, and a coiv 
Nrdembly smaller percentage Actually 
being 1 assembled or processed further 
Once the good* are finished, there is a 
period before they lire *old, delivered or 
invoiced, 

A ci j mn kin t^hniuii' in tiiur. St* prrtenE 
uf inventory is tied up in one of the 
three nonproductive periods— in the 
ejueue, so to upenJt. If you could get 
even half of timt BO |*rc«m moving 
iijj-uin. you would boost productivity 
sharply 



The Japanese claim they have hardly 
any wnrk-iii'procttSh ijueues. Thai can 
be true m Amvnni. uk«, Vrrth the nt i w 
fourth tT'- iiK nation of software. 

J b< urd a manufacturing manager 
comment D&Qt that in mti**t companies 
"manufacturing is in one corner, engi- 
neering is in another, m&rkt ting is on 
the roof and finance i.« uvtM-lhrre shoul- 
irjii it all of them." What if they were 
all lul king to <me anntiiurl What if n 
decision b\ unu was insliinlly niLah /w\ 
for its impact on all the others 7 And 
what if thai dcci&km and its effects 
wert* instantly communicattni to thn 
others? Today for the first time it can 

U' d ■ 

L4>i us back up :l minute uud take 
look at the basic problems. Much of the 
software running buRines* in Amerfc 
trwiay Lr at least n years old. Not oiiL 
that, it ia roughly 10 yeara behind i 
rent programing canato'Iftie*, and that 
i* a light year lag considering the explo- 



JMATroN^ tlUflI*iKS£ < - J* "I'd II Ml tifK.1 



now experiencing. 

What we lisive had until now Ls patch- 
wark. A score of suftvv.Lri ''^ii|>ilnh's 
h*ve been offering nira?K: si fhmncinl 
system tot the controller, a procure- 
ment |jni^t"ujri 4 a HtifuiniU' numufnclLir- 
ing sy^m and no forth. Computers 
bftfl tK^ei dE-dteatcnJ Lo inchtiriitcd Uiflks. 
making it decidedly difficult, if not im- 

| .1 1 - -: ! I • Jp , U* j/c'L iMUZll LilI^NI^ In Lilt 

other. 

With this conglomeration of data ser- 
vice*, a company'* operating depart- 
ments stntl depurt.mi^nl hi-ii-l- nn» likely 
to be operating ur> the baai* of conflict- 
ing datn, old data (maybe two wwk> 
old. or older), misclossified data and 
even rnisjimg data. When JittFmptJi are 
nude L1.1 integrate one KVHLem with an- 
other, the systems of tecs clash. 



T-U.K. 1'i>k in STANCH, what happen* 
whtiti a compariy'& purdi&fie ordur 
avis turn w iiirtepondiijit of h_* inventory 
maiiu^einent fcyjitiiiE. lender the hitter 
BVfltem, a data word — in thin case Lhe 
iilphanumeric description of » nun— 
may be 80 cftttTttrtm |on#. However, 
when thut data b sent to purehwmg to 
cTorrect an inventory nhortage, th* oth- 
er departments nyftteiti may accomtno- 

\U\U h 31 punnil liiwriptinn, nr £i 

chanictfirs king, The last 5 or 10 charac- 
ters may simply hmk awny :lL lik: i.-nrJ uf 
(he eleilrcink' piudiru.', leaving Lhr |uur- 
ehiLsEng agent without some needed in* 
f'lminU'Hj — ;l jnu-'V ■■n>ir_ L"ur x:a r i i | . 

Newly available software can elimi- 
nate fturli problems. U is software that 
am be accessed directly with English or 
EnKliwhlike expressions With it, a mar- 
ketinp esemtix-e iraif?Ji1 itinijly follow n 
fVw EnjttruetioMN displayed no thp vidffi 
m o ait or and link for "a rtport that 
shows the highest level of quota attain- 
ment by salespersons in the Northeast 
Kgfonu Qr r %f much will my aslm 
cost jump if 1 open three new office* in 
the Midwe*t?" 

Con Irani that with earlier program - 
ing. At first we conversed with oar 
computers iming something called Tim- 
chine code. writing down a whole bunch 
of one* and £erra. Only jiro^rumerH 
etmld do that 

The First generation of software wa» 
displaced by isneznbly language In 
which most instructions to the machine 
were represented by choppy, abbrcviai 
ed ' ipr(?A^iions called mnemonic code*. 
You could, for example, multiply if you 
could remember 4| MPY ." 

Mure recently — and now we are up to 
the xixmi generatkm ayfttems that are 
ibout lo become obfloIqU'— ^'Milliliter* 
have been told whui to du in a symbolic 
lai»£iia K e like COHOL, FORTRAN or 
BASIC, 

The new fourth generation software 
nffern iiupn-c^ik-in-'d lev eta of flexibili- 
ty It can run on existing machines. It 
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Next Month In 








Nations Business 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY: 

Would It Sink Or 
Save the Economy ? 


Proposals for a joint government, labor 
and business approach to solving eco- 
nomic problems are being heard more 
Irequently, and the idea will be a central 
theme in ti>e 1984 elections. In mis ipmely, 
penetrating report. Nation's Business 
takes a dose look at whether more gov- 
ernment involvement is really a cur© 'or 
problems of U S industries and how such 
a poEicy woukJ affect rndivjdual 

*vLJ -■ JjQflpI b 


Small Business 
Assesses The 
Economy 


How do iho nai ion's entrepreneurs view 
I he economy? What assumptions are 
they making about sates, profits and in- 
ventories? What are their plans tor bor- 
rowing and hiring? How do they feel 
about federal deceits? These and other 

port on lhe Heller-Roper survey oi small 
business. 


How SEC Changes 

Will Affect 

Stock Trans actions 


Everyone who buys or sells stocks will 
be affected by fundamental changes 
under way at the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. This anicle ana^ 
lyzes these changes and the arguments 
aboul prolechon of rnvesiors and the 
capital needs of business 


Freedom of Whose 
Information? 


The Freedom ol Information Act, origin 
naily intended to force openness in gov- 
ern men!, has becofne a weapon by 
which some businesses obtain their 
competitors Irade secrets Here is what 
you can do to defend your business 
againsl unwanted disclosures— and lo 
use lhe act to your own ad van (age 


Nation's Business 



offers the businesit executive treed Dm 
to exercise Ingenuity and imagination 
in asking questions that bear on key 
decisions about cash flow, net worth* 
output and market share. 

Ml J"! m HHK? a few buttons, Our ex- 
D ecutlve can access a stable of neat 
iiber tools. Some make it simple Lo sort 
and extract truly pertinent information 
from the mountains of raw data avail- 
able, Other software routines convert 
numerical data into easy-reading bar 
charts, pie charts and graphs. The bet- 
ter of the so-called decision support sys- 
tems focus on problem areas and areas 
of special interest. 

The new software lets the executive 
plan by building complex models of a 
business and its environment without 
programer assistance. The executive 
can then try various assumptions and 
see the results, 

An entire network of computers can 
he tied together by a single, completely 
integrated! set of program*, each corn 
puter or terminal having nearly instan- 
taneous access to a single data bane, 
and ajl reacting in a programed, useful 
manner. This "single input" concept 
warrants some explanation. Take the 
pick list, an essential instrument for 
assembling: parts for a subsequent 



manufacturing process. Under the new* 
in tegrated program**, the shop or ware- 
house employe handpieks a pan from r 
say, work- in-process inventory and 
sends it to a required new location. Or 
it could be a completed assembly to go 
to the finished-goods dock. 

The employe enters the part number 
and the destination code at & computer 
terminal. Here is a sampling of events 
that occur as a result of that single 
action: 

• A message goes to the inventory 
file, reducing the current quantity of 
parts with that number in the work-in- 
process section, 

• A similar message updates the allo- 
cation file, indicating clarification of 
that particular item as either a sched* 
ul&d. chargeable transaction or as a 
new. unplanned incident calling for spe- 
cial attention, 

• The work-in-process ftfe is charged 
for the materials value, 

• The general ledger is updated to 
reflect the increase In finished goods 
and the decrease in W1P inventory. 

• The transaction is recorded in the 
audit We, 

All thia takes place most times in a* 
little as 2 seconds* Every executive in 
the company now has access to updated 
information. The Inventory manager 



Residences of tnuompsirabk Magnificence 
with all the Ameniries of the Acclaimed 
United Nations Plaza Hotel 




UNITED NATIONS 
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has the data to make a purchasing deci- 
sion. The master scheduler has current 
information with which to create work 
orders Each look* at the same snap- 
shot of the L-omjmny— frozen for a mo- 
ment in time. 

Virtually every part of the rnanufac 
taring company is now linked together. 
If niaiiagement decides to make lO.flOO 
extra widgets in the next quarter, the 
system may instantly reply that the ca- 
pacity is not available, giving specifics 
on machine* and assembly labor. Or it 
may point out that last week's rit^h 
order may have to be displaced or that 
procurement will have to come up with 
IvJOO extra widget axles. 

The operating executive can make 
major business decisions on data that 
art 1 current, in Knglish and reduced to 
essentials. Have you seen some of 
those old-fashioned computer reports? 
Some are thicker and heavier than a big 
city phone book, and reading litem 
of course, much more difficult. 

*n')tiu:h TB3NC: The time ha* passed 
#4 for deep concern about ways to 
hoosl the output of a WO.Wu machine 
operator by ;> percent. With the manu- 
facturing software now becoming avail* 
able, the flow of material* onto, 
through and out from the factory floor 
can be so accurately programed and 
monitored that top-level manufacturing 
executives can turn their attention to 
matters of far greater impact. 

p i used to spend Hfi tn 1HI- percent of 
my time putting out fires/ ' one opera- 
tions vice preetdent, told me. "Now wk 
vance warning systems built into our 
manufacturing software— flags on 
minimum inventory levels, for exam- 
ple—let mc concentrate on long-range, 
p tanning, improvement* to our tooling 
and other means by which we can work 
smarter instead of harder." 

Imagine th^n the immediate financial 
benefit of upping \\y my+t; 3.) or 25 per 
cent the effectiveness of executives 
earning SW.WK) to SHW.WO, This fourth 
generation software not only eliminated 
the fire drilln by smooth Lug th*> produc- 
tion How. it also puts tlial trumendous 
amount nt computing power directly 
into the hands of key executives, in- 
stead of data processing specialists. 
This, of cuunse, reduces; jsignif leant ty 
the possibility of interpretation or 
translation errorw And it Iflts the data 
processing specialists do the highly 
technical work they do best 

How about the payoff to tin* custom- 
er"? Fur unr tiling. ■ jl- i l ] L more efficient 
manufacturing he gets a better price. 
He also gets faster deliveries. And M 
can Chungs his mind with fewer |Mmal- 
tica t because computerized suppliers 
arc far mmv fl™hk- 
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Business 
Journalism 



vs. 




MEiJiy publications ivpurt the busing news 
Hill nnly one goes <me step farther and gives 
ymi vilal business intelligent^, she kind of 
Mnnnation that is easy to understand, practical, 
immediately useful in the dnv-To-da} "penn^M «.rf 
y<Hir business. Ttiiit ixibkmfoTi is Satum's fliviur, ■ 

Wr are published h> I he I \>. Otimhrr uf U»nt- 
rneree, the must powerful business voice in the 
world. We have more than 150 expe rts on our staff 
who constantly monitor all the frovemmerit issues 
faring business: high taxes, excessive reKukitirm^ 
!«:■•. .a;iv ft-rit-nil spending, [nick- cnntnils We pmhe 
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Washington for the inside information you II find 
nowhere else in The business press. 

Our readers are top management people, eseeu 
rives who need to be ahead of what is happening in 
business and pmfiunettt far them. Natims 
Bttsimss fe a must - road. They know we're nn their 
skIc— we're the Business Advene magaoae, 

li Si in iv-jhii rmitp ihan jusl iht- Jmsirn*** m-w\ 
vc nj nfn-uld U- rt-adin^ /Wr-^s /J/o/w s.% ]:'•• 1 1 1* ■ 
only source ^>f viul business intelligence. 

Subscribe tixlay. Call Toll Free 80O22&5666, 
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PERSONAL FINANCE 



When Should You Sell a Stock? 

The pros' rules can help you make that hard decision. 



■ I WAS AT TltK UEIUIVV of the bull mar- 
I Let bat spring, and the executive 
wskfc worried, He had invested heavily in 
nil the "riKht M stocks, like high technol- 
ogy and housing, and his gums hod 
been stratospheric* But now, as he fitit 
looking at his portfolio, he could not 
decide what to da, 

Should he sell hid stocks and take his 
profit*? Or would that be kicking mon- 
ey away? Wens those stocks going km 
hifther? 

When to i*ell a stock is a question 
that bedevils nt.it only executives but 
also many professional Wait Street 
money managers. In fact, it may be the 
toughest pan of formulating a sound, 
money-making investment policy. 

Then? urv all thonc storks, of couth, 
aUiut the invesiti?r wf.e put money nit" 
mn- of the aul.f Mocki in the early years 
of this century and enriched his family 
for decades to come, simply by Imaging 
on tu hia uritfina] invesiruenL 

But there arc also many stories about 
modern investors who bought a hot is- 
sue, watched it soar in value and then 
h*w it come crashing down to earth 
again. 

Hill LcFevre, veteran stock market 
analyst for the Wall Street firm of Pur- 
cell, Graham A Company, believes that 
an investor should make, the basic dflci- 
s ion about when to will a stock when he 
first buys it 

LT r LeFevre says, you see a compa- 
ny's stock railing for $25 a share, and 
you feel tin 1 coiiip-iiij 's mu r I i>irh l- 
brightening, you should set a target 
price for the stock, Vou might say, 
'This stock could go to|4Sm share." If 
it does reach that target LeFevre says, 
you should &ell at least some of the 
stock. 

One professional money manager, 
*ho prefers to remain anonymous,, says 
that he follows these rules: 

* if he buys a stock and it o.uickt} 
rise* rtfl percent or be feels that he 
would be pressing his luck to try for 
more. Unless he sees something really 
extraordinary in the company** future, 
he sells the stock and looks around for 
another winner. 



FUv Brady is fAr busftttw currtspon- 



By Ray Brady 

■ If ho has held the stock for a year 
and qualified far the tow capital gain* 
tax rate (a 20 permit maximum, as op- 
posed to 60 percent for a abort-term 
gainf and the stock has had a strong 
the, he examines its prospects critical- 
ly. Almost invurtahly,. he winds up sell- 
mg the stock. Reason: Few issues rise 
sharply in one year arid then make a 
simitar gain In the following year. 

Eut what do yon do if you do not 
have that big #ain hut have instead a 
loss? Even the professions tti admit that 
Ls when the yelling decision Ls really 
tough. The lute Gerald Loeb wa# one of 
the true wiiurdB of Wall Street, and he 
llwftys b<j Ut' s. > 1 i. i i : L L accept injr a loss 
waa the single most important way to 
keep your capital intact, 

lint it is not easy. As BUI LeFevrv 
points out, when a stock is down sharp- 
ly, most investors resist taking a kiss; 



It may be the 
toughest part of 
formulating a sound, 

money-making 
investment policy. 



instead they go un f hoping again*!, hope 
(and reason) that the* stock will regain 
its value. 

Many professional investor?, howev- 
er, follow an inflexible rule that if a 
a lock droits ID percent, it \» time to selL 
That rule requires a lot of Aelf-dlsd- 
pline, butt *s Gerald Loeb believed, it 
protects the investor against a really 
heavy lows. 

Tji today's volatile stock market. 
LePevre notea> it may not always be 
poosible to follow the 10 percent rule, 
In some cases, he says, the investor 
should become wary when a slock 
drops 10 percent, and the stock should 
definitely h<? dumped whi»n the lows 
ncmra 20 percent As he puts it: 'The 
first rule in m vesting should always bo: 
L<*t your profits run. but cut your 
losses. 1 ' 

It is also a good idea— once you have 
that capital ptam — to cheek (h*- price* 



earnings ratio of your stock (if a stock 
sell* for 930 a share, and its per-share 
earning are ?± the ratio i> HVi Tlu-ii 
calculate the price^amingH ratios of 
other stocks in the same industry, 

if your stock lias a higher price-earn- 
ings ratio than comparable stocks, try 
en learn whether there is anything in 
the company's! proflpecta to merit that 
hitfhnr price, If there is riot, the stock 
irtifcv well have gotten ahead of itself, 
and it may be time to sell it 

TBAT IS ESPECIALLY TRUE if the 
stock's pricen'iixnin^ ratio is up be- 
cause of good news that you anticipate! 
whon you bought it — say, a big contract 
that has come through for a manufac- 
turer nr a fare rise that will benefit an 
airline. Whatever the reason the stock 
and its price-earninp:s ratio have gone 
up, this is a time to remember the Wall 
Street axiom "'Sell on the good newa. pr 
Must times, once the i*uod newt is 
out, the stock is ftfttng to rest for a 
white, and ii may even back down irr 
price. (The same thinjc can he true of 
the whole stock market; )t may drop on 
seemingly brijprht economic news,] Thi* 
|irn'fionn-rn*n has pu/.y.led \nn\i\ ih-n 
phyles. The explanation, of course, is 
thai professional investors anticipated 
the i» w% t bought early before the stock 
started running up and now are sid ling- 
It can also be worthwhile to watch 
the course of interest rates, especially 
if the executive has put bin money into 
what are called interest-sensitive 
stocks, such as housing or savings and 
Joan i*eiu£s. Very often, a rise in inter- 
est rates not only will atow up thi* 
whole stock market, ii will abwolmely 
I- 1 ri h her certain issues. 

One final point: There arc no tml^ 
bard -and fait rules Co investing 
cause there are always except ion*— 
stocks that break the rules and go up 
when all reason says they should not— 
but the*ie are jru [defines that ran help 
build n portfolio. 

A postscript: That executive who w ai* 
worrietj about his port fid io sold the 
«tjj3fk!=, In The weeks* folluwinK hb< dticfc 
Kbn th« ntarket phimmet^i. and the 
value of many of the housing and hi d 
tech stocks he had owned was cut in 
half 0 
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Where I Stand 



IEnd Gender Gaps 
• In Insurance? 

A Supreme Court ruling ag&inat pen- 
sion plans that because of woman's 
^Tenter life expectancy, pay higher 
monthly benefits to men ha* given new 
impetus to a drive for unisex insurance 
l«gt&|&tkm< 

The 5 to 4 ruling, in a state kov eramen t 
caj«* but applicable to all rmplqyers, af- 
fr-L'i.h unly pension benefits based fin con- 
tributions made after Aug- 1. 1983. 

Not an the ks£ialatinn. Its impact 
would be retroactive. And it would af- 
fect Life, health, auto and other insur- 
ance, a* well tm pensions, 

I Lb proponent* say the issue Is s« 
discrimination, Despite insurance in- 
dustry insist race that pmup accident, 
medical or longevity experience Lb es- 
sential to rate Betting, they say that 
gender-baaed rate and benefit differ* 
ences unfairly favor insurers and that 
other criteria could I** used. 

Opponents, who argue that most 
women would wind up paying more for 
insurance, nay the retroactivity would 
Ij*> devastating tn many employers, par- 
tieularty small one* who thought their 
pension liabilities were funded. Some 
insurers could be bankrupted, 

Should gender be ruled out m setting 
insurance rates and benefits? 



Would This Really 
• Protect U.S. Jobs? 

The United Auto Worker* Union has 
a drive on for passage in the 88th Con 
gress of a hill that would sharply re- 
strict use of foreign parts and Labor in 
cars sold here. Up to 90 percent of an 
auto's content— depending on the mak- 
er's U.S. sales volume — woufd have tn 
he AmericMn 

Supporters of this domestic content 
legislation, which passed the House but 
not the Semite in the but Congrats, say 
it would create job* eitru-r by inhibiting 
exports to this country or by inducing 
foreign manufacturers to open U.S. 
plants. (Based an 1982 sales, lending 
foreign firms would face U.S. percent 
sg* requirements ranging from 2i fur 
Volkswagen to 08 forToynta i 

Foes say such a taw inevitably would 
bring foreign retaliation against U.S. 
exports- The Congressional Budget Of 
ftce es Li mules 104,000 jobs would thua 
be lost, white only tt&.OOO would be cre- 
ated tu the auto industry. Other argu- 
ments Foreign firms would not opon 
US. plants but would limit exports, 
concentrating on high^prioed models. 
And the curbing of competition would 
raise American auto prices. 

Should Congress pass domestic con- 
tent legislation? 



Save Low On 
W 9 Lawsuit Cost? 

When the National UdKir Relation* 
bVwrd accepted a union's claim that a 
printing firm had illegally fired an era- 
pj'iye fur union activity, the company 
went to a federal appeals court. 

The firing hail nothing to do with 
union activity, the firm said. The court 
agreed. It overturned an NLRB unfair 
labor practices ruling. 

It alao awarded the company 
ir. pttv le^al JVhh, under a law permitting 
small firms to collect if they corrupt 
federal agency legal or administrative 
action against them that is held to he 
unreasonable 

The law, the Equal Access to Justice 
Act, took effect in 1381 find will expire 
nest October unless it is extended. Op- 
ponents say it is a fiscal threat to a 
govern mi- nl that must save munty 
Thi/v rr>nc^r|f ilit-r*.' have been only a 
handful nf awards so f:ir hat hay rhrre 
could be many more w; knowledge of 
the statute spreads. 

Others say the point is not expense to 
the government but expense to ha- 
raided business people. And, they say, 
the Law makes agencies think twice 
about actions againnt business. 

Should the Equal Access to Justice 
\i r he intruded? 
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Verdicts m Insurance, Plant Closing/ Debt Issues 



There were mure than 1300 angers to the Where I Stand 
questions asked in August; Should employes be taxed on 
some employer-paid health premiums? Should government 
penalise comtnnies for plant closings? Should the Senate 
abandon its votes on debt ceiling*^ 

On the first question, involving whether a cap Aha u Id be 
put on the amount of employer health insurance contribu- 
[juiLH that (ran br excluded front an employe's taxable in- 
come. 23 percent of respondents voted yes, and 72 percent 
voted no. Five percent were undecided. 

Only A percent favored proposed legislation that w«uW 
inhibit a company from moving a plant or simply shutting it 



down. Ninety- five percent uppti^ed the measure, whieh 
would require a firm to disclose intentions well in advance, 
reveal operations data ami make payments to communities* 
and certain worker*. Twn [percent ww uudi-ndrd. 

Twenty -three percent favored ending the Senate practice 
of perurtbealty setting ;l r.vvv I. ii.it mi thi> owrali pulihi' 
debt — an action that has been called a time-consuming chS' 
rode because the limit inevitably k allowed to rifle. Severity 
percent opposed abandoning the practice, and 7 percent 
were undecided- 

Approijfi&tc government decision makers will be fn formed 
of Lhu pail's results, 
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Moving as Fast As 
A Wheelchair Racer 

Although Joseph A. and Dorothy 
Furst BahnaLka have sewn up just a 
smalt pocket in the burgeoning home 
health care industry,, the busine^ they 
started part time seven years ago now 
fur exceed* the expectation* they had 
for iL 

Providing hospital equipment to- pa- 
tients who are convalescing at home is 
the main ihnifit of MeoVCare Convales- 
cent Supply Company, based in Rhine- 
buek, \.Y- The Bahnatkas' firm has 
tfrown to five stores in New York and 
Connecticut, and this year they expect 
Mies to be $£5 million—no percent 
more than last year. 

"We never dreamed the business 
would fit- 3ih lur^h* afi it is," Dot. In 
(he mid-197fo Joe Laught social studies 
at ft high school, and Dot, a former 
secretary, was at home looking after 
their two young daughters. They knew 
they wanted to go into business togeth- 
er. The question was; what business? 

They heard about a ronvale.scent sup- 
ph firm in another state and were in- 
trigued. They spent a year researching 
the field before they got into it— with 
financial hacking from their families— 
in 1976. They als* decided to specialise 
in an area known in the health care 
field as "DMtV for durable medical 
equipment. 

At first Dot recalls, it was a "conve- 
nient" business, one she could get start- 
ed while flaying home with the chil- 
dren Equipment like hospital beds, 
wheelchairs and walkers was stored ill 
their garage, and Joe made deliveries In 
the afternoon and evening 

But the business outpaced this ar- 
rangement, and hef<irn hr.tf, -ay-., 
teaching herame "an extravagance we 
didn't need" He resigned his job, and 

and hot plunged full time into Med- 
Care, moving the equipment into a re- 
storpfl 15th century blacksmith shop. 

Now the firm's headquarters fills 
three buildings, arid the Banna tk a* are 
hoping to expand to seven retail loca- 
tions. Their goaf: to svrv* the Hudson 
Valley from north of New York ' "n , tn 
the Adirondack*. 

Inspired by active wheelchair-hound 
people— -some of them young athlete* — 
the couple started a subsidiary called 
Mobility Unlimited two years Ago. They 
persuaded Marty Ball, a nationally 
ranked wheelchair athlete, to join Mo- 
bility as director of marketing. 



The equipment Mobility 
offers—easy-to-fmineuver 
lightweight wheelchairs 
as well as wheelcli;iir> de 
signed fi>r racing r basket- 
bail and other sports — en- 
ables amputees, para- 
[ilegics and other disabled 
people "to participate Ui a 
fuller life/' Joe says. 
Some health insurance 
companies still resist pay- 
ing for such equipment; a 
lightweight wheelchair 
can cost $1,200 compared 
with Sa*0 for a traditional 
wheelchair. 

But acceptance is ^row- 
Ittjjtp Joe says, because 
third-party payers are he- 
ginning to see that these 
functional chairs get pa- 
tients bsek to work and 
into the mainstream of life 
more quickly. 

"We do kind nf move with the Uines," 
acknowledges Jo*, who recalls that 
Mod-Care was originally oriented to- 
ward the elder ly. 

Joe serves as president of Med-Care; 
Dot is president of Mobility. Joe is also 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Medical Equipment Suppliers 
anil will succeed to the presidency next 
April, 




Dorothy and 
LheJr medical 



Joseph Banna (ka say th&y did not oipocr 
equipmftnt firm to grow so quickly. 

Although they sell some of their 
equipment, most of the Rahnatkas' 
business in rental [a typical wheelchair 
rents for $22 to 425 a month J. Serviced 
like theirs hold down the cost of health 
care, a point not lost on Medicare and 
insurance companies* "If you stay in a 
hospital the average cotit in almost 
3301) per day, 1 ' nays Joe. "If you conva- 
lesce at home, t.iio average cost for 
equipment Is $77 per year." 



Not Just Another 
Pretty Hairdo 

Maybe Etayiqnd E, Holland is a nat 
urut He seeTned to do * lot of things 
right, fcmfc before he understood why 
they succeeded. And when hv failed, he 
n hi* miMakirA and 



■ktv 



inie 



As a result. Holland, who at age 22 
dreamed of earning ilOtt a week as a 
hairdresser, if* now nsvnrr and presi- 
dent of a firm expected to bring in 11 B 
million in sales this year His Holiday 
Hair Fashions, hi'adqnarli'jvd in AIFmi- 
lown, Pa., owns lr** beauty saloon in 
fight states. 

He has hnd very UuW formal Hum- 
lion, Ray Holland says, "hut I have a 
lot nf common tierce =LiLri ji im+'d to 
know how things work," 

That need led htm out of rural I'Juplin 
County, in eastern North Carolina, 



Lo seek heller urn ploy men 1 i ii 
North. The friend had a lister in Ml^ M 
town, liinl they dondi<d Ni v\sh her He' 1 
land has been in A lien tow a ever sine*?- 

When he was m higli school, an a^nt 
urfcd to persuadr him to go lo beautf 
school. But ' guys didn't do that/' Kcn- 
land remembers. During a stint of U n " 
i»tnpluyim-nt in AlleJimwn, howff***] 
beauty school liKikeil gond, and HoUW 
enrolled. 

Out of school, lit* tried to persuade * 
t^'jioty 'tbup owner workwl for LLl 
o|>ea u second store in a suburb Hoi" 
land had t.ho ulea Jill mnpped out, h I?t 
the manager nen [ rj nigged its feet i^ 0 ; 
with his life saving* of SUrM, Hollar" 
o|K'ned the *hup himself on l^abor 1W 1 
ltffi», ft wart Jtn immediate mucccs? 1 - 
fj^hlet'n mnnthft lal*!r. he i>puned a 
0*w atort 1 . "It was a dismal failure: 
Ho) In ad recjilb. 

Ht hud learnefi the hard way thfl 1 
behlf an in^tor* manager was diff»* r 
ent from being an absentee niana^*^ 
An absentee owner, ho found, had ^ 
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Tli^ Hnhuiiikit?. ■ 1 1 1 - 1 r ruHLuumrs 
through referrals from hospitals, phys> 
cuius ii nrsiivi^ jrmups. An f fur im-m 
newnpaper sdvertifiinj! has been espe- 
I'Lullv effivlive. 

One key to their success is 24 -hour 
service. When something tfoes wmntf 

WlHi :lh- MAV^TI f^llliphll'M?, Jim |Ji.iiri£S 

out, the |mLienl cannot widt fur u re- 
pairman to com* the next day, 

Med -Care' a 44 employe* include 
nurses, respiratory therapists and 
equipment technicians, in addition xo 
>n\\ i ^p*"i\i\r Mhl iLrlsnini^l nilue emtsmi- 
nel, Staff education is emphasized vig- 
nretudy. Technicians are taught first 
aid and oxypi'i ihi-mpy. and [hey vinit 
manufacturers aa far away ait ('jtlifor- 
nia u.\ Il-lltei fiow r ■ ■ operate ural repair 
the equipment. 

Even staff member* responsible for 
arawerintf the phone may Jearn 
proper way to fit someone fur n wheel- 
chair 

"Most of our patients don't ecme to 
oor ]ocatinita,' T Dot ex pining. "Most of 
thi- work is done over the telephone, We 
want tin- women who answer the (ele- 
phone to convince thu customers that 
we are well- versed in the equipment." 

The employes* attitude vital, too. 
They often find themselves talking to 
i.'li] |>«.: 1 1 1 'l-i ■ '.vJiu LLT-t- • i- K nuhuppy. 
"You have to see what their needs are 
and try to be helpful." says Hoc. 



Han better berauite he would not be <w 
Uie _m.jn.jV make decisions, 

\n fncL Holland became very jfood at 
fcamiutf. He had Been that a no-appoint- 
tMffit'iHWiusan" policy worked well for 
>onu- f ranch tsed beauty store** and he 
idded ii to hb upen-seYerhdays-a^wk 
fudlry HLh stores fKiw aene ttJt.iHs 1 ) cm** 

tomer* a wijfik without apfw Intment*, 
' He looked at department if tore pric- 



and tearrnHi thai $2$'* pounded bet- 
ter to si customer Hiun even in the 
haLrdre&emjr business He learned thai 
prates- increased the number of hiii 



ttlllUu-mer* He learned that neighbor 
hood jftuntt could nut prwluce enough 
^lume to *uppurt overhead and tfuod 
Supervision, an he located his stores m 

And nlonj! the way he teamed ahotit 
^ana moment, personnel* promotion, 
r ^!il patute and finance, 

"Wo niji^ to the oecasiun." Holland 
* a ys P enjoying the understatement 

Holiday Hair Fashions ban 1J0H em- 
P%«s H und most top managers started 



They Are Partners 
24 Hours a Day 

This b Maureen C. Ijaw's year, fn 
ApriB the Small Business Administnt- 
titiTi mimed her Illinois Small HiuineiM 
IV j H.on of the Year, That same month 
-hi: imiuriL-i] ltiI^ the Illinois Small 
Bu&ina&4 Hall of Fame. And in Septem- 
ber the Chietttfo chapter of the National 
Association of Women fills incsdi Ownr 
ei^t honored her for her entrepreneur- 

Her husband, Ramon "Gene* 1 Law, 
does not neem to mind a hit that Hau- 
reen i- ^-tring ;ill the hmeliffhi— even 
though their Piiin* HiJLi hi|fh-leehnolo- 
fi™ bears only his* name !R,E. Law 
Instrument Inc.), even though he and 
Maureen founded the firm together U\ 
yean ago and even thutigh they have 
worki-il s^ide by >ide evtrr Htn l 1 *' . 

Maureen, who says ahe is pttiukd 
thai they did not get the SEA award u 
ii team, speculate* that ht-r greater in- 
v-'l vnieiir in le^hitiveand eonimuxiicy 
activities led to her recognition. The I Hi- 
nob Steii Chamber of Commerce, 
which n unlimited her concurs. She lh tm 
the executive committee of its Small 
Buaimus Council and, uays the charn- 
berV small bu-sines* manager. Ruber! 
M. Reekvfith, ia typical of the growing 
number of women °eornlng to the fore- 



front of busjzieaji leadership," hTeskleh^ 
he adds, "the whole visibility of the 
company comes through thi* woman/' 
Gene enjoys a behind-tJitMiceiieii ro1e r 
Beck with tmjfkf and Maureen "ia the 
frrebmlL" 

Gene offers an addition*.! expluna- 
ttan: When they started the company 
(with |801l $tiA a toofiwx), it wag a part- 
Dflnhip. Some years later Maureen in- 
fie riled money from her fatiwr^ whkh 
aiie put into the company. She ia now 
majority stockholder and president; 
Oene executive vice president. 

When Maureen Uinelli and Gene Law 
were colteagues At Ar^unne National 
Laboratory- in the Id&fo (ahe was a nu- 
clear research chemist and he wa* in 
instrumetil bpeeinlitft for reactor syi* 
term), they mw a need for n repair 
H* j n-i<'t- d*r 1 1 i y pes of indiiRtriaJ tern- 
peratun? wminilH. 

What \H'gm as Law Repair wa# a 
moonlight operation for abrmt a year. 
Then Maureen and Gene went into it 
fult time and expanded in ^ctj^ to In- 
elude supply^ ser\iw and manufacture 
of such products an thermocouples, 
senainjc probe*, control punei aysterns. 
and wire and cable. 

And what began a^ a friendship and 
buainefs partnership evolved into a 
marriage. 11 We are l.oj^ether 2*3 hours a 
<la> " hhvn ilene. "We urnrk together, 
pky together, eat together, sleep to- 



as hain , lrics^tT&. Anrl Holland 
predict* achievement of p 
^f5^| net in \379 in have 'M) 
stores with $&>tm weekly in- 
come eaeh by I9S5, 

'"Life ha< tteorj ho gene re us 
to rne ¥ M he ftays, rnumtknung 
his I W- year-old daughter, 
Lesley, and "gfood frteuds 
and ^oijd income,*" As a way 
of givir^ bark, he wrvt* rt> 
president of the A lien town 
Economic Lk-velopEnent Cor- 
[wration and Cnitoi Cerebral 
Palwy of I .e high V^alley. 

Community service and the 
rigor* of bujineas have not 
kept him fmm pur»ning a 
lifelong pus^bn for atiumn^ 
Ink*. He Ufled to enlh*et show 
car*! hut he tunie^J to art object*, Utyt 
and mi'morabiliu fmrs he reldi^ed that 
he k >d autos more for thtijr t#ttR4iu 
Appeal than their mechanic*. 

The piece* in Holland"* collection, 
many of them oHginaU, number m the 




One* Riymootf E Hotiaod lumed down beaoiy itsnoo? 
Today o» owm 160 beauty «a4on» In tiflhl ilalM. 



thou Hands, and the cod led ion 
nlzefl a* fine of the worlrl * f 
wortiT M Ea*il> I millkm MfM 
land answers "Bui I don'r hi 
k'caLi^c nf pnee. I buy them ! 



in rect*K- 
ne»L I la 

thm^* 
Hi'caufte I 



STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESS 




Maureen nod Gene Law: Friendship and 
partnership evolved irtlo marriage, and a 
moonNqhl venture became a thriving firm. 

gather,. Ycm have to like each other 
quite a bit to live like that " The Law?, 
who MM they have 500 account* M frorn 
A to Z ,T (Abbott Laboratories to Zenith 
Radio UorporationK expect their vol- 
ume to total $£ million this year. 

The firm has nearly SO employes, and 
the Lawa look to key Ktaff for ideas: and 
criticism on any area of business and 
chnology. M Wh«n we have a staff 
meeting, it is- a lulu," says Maurtjen r 

One evening a week the Laws bring 
in expertii from local colleges and dif- 
ferent companies to keep tire firm's 
technology staff up u> date. "Ability 
and cnurag<r to change our direction 
with changing technology are crucial to 
our success/ 1 Maureen explains. " We 
have never been BUgnant." 

Despite their successes, Maureen'* 
temper rises when a he discusses the 
jirohEeniH they have experienced in run- 
ning a small busine**. 

For one thing, she says, large firms 
give their best business to other lartfe 
firms and give to small companies only 
what the large one* don't want to han- 
dle Set-aside* for small business she 
charges, arc '"mostly a lot of talk M 

Government interfere nee ih another 
Nnre spoL Not tang ago, a group of M 
Japanese business owners toured the 
LiWft" plant, and the couple learned 



that all were in business with the 
help of their government ''We are in 
buttine** in spite uf our gotvrnnH'nt." 
say* Gene. "W« have had nothing but 
hindrance from government." 

Let Des Moines 
Take the Credit 

"I am not sure I could have succeed- 
ed anywhere else hut in Ites Moines/* 
says Dale V. Kelson, the founder and 
president of Building Maintenance Ser- 
vice. Inc* 

As a sales representative for a floor- 
care products company in the 1950a, 
Kelson saw that most commercial 
cleaning services Were mom-and-pop 
janitorial operations He thought he 
could bring a more professional ap- 
proach to such a service., EMS* (the 
asterisk i* registered and stands for 
,J the sign of quality"), the firm he start* 
ed in 1959, cleans offices , ware houses, 
shopping malfs and other commercial 
buildings It has grown to nearly 500 
employes and sales of more than $4 
million annually, 

Marly on. Nelson says, hr made M»nie 
hiring decisions? that were bad for his 
business, "Because 1 lived in Des 
Moines, where there are such great 
pi-oule E niuld make those m intake* 
and recover/' he says. In another envi- 
ron rnentt he thinks, he might not have 
hud ^n-r-d rhsim'e. 

Clearly. Nelson likes to spread the 
credit around, He credits someone he 
calls simply "a very amart gentle-man" 
with teaching him whni baa 
proved to be a good business 
philosophy: "Always ap- 
proach the uther gtiy'a prob- 
lem as being just a little 
more important than your 
own, " That goes for your em- 
pluyea as well as your letnv 
to men?, adds Nelson, a Wis- 
cons in dairy farmer's son 
who came to Iowa on hia first 
sales job. for the LG Bal- 
four Company, in 1949. 

He credits Clifford Norris, 
a partner he took un after a 
shaky first six months, as be- 
ing "instrumental in the 
growth of our company." 
(Norrw left ihe firm in the 
early 1970s but returned in 
I $80 director of research 
and development.) 

He credits his customers 
with restrain ing him when he 
becomes too paahy. "I try to 
control things [ shouldn't try 
to control,' p be confi 



And he credits others with knowing, 
long before he did. the importance of 
bringing the small business community 
together so that it can make itsdf 
heard as a unified voice hi [he halls of 

• -i -i^ress or in the White House. It was 
a noed he discovered in the late litfi> 
when he served as chairman of a Small 
Business Administration task force on 
government competition with small 
business. 

He cites statistics: Small business 
was responsible for 7 million of the r- 
milllon new jobs created between 1970 
and 1960, and it represents 43 percent 
of the grriHH national product 

Says Nelson: "1 want to make people 
aware of the small business community 
that is out there/" Past president of the 
Mid-Continent Small Business United 
Nelson is now on the U-S- Crumriber 
Council of Small Business and the 
u.iirti-jl 4 m t*n«:urenit'in hiliry 

For KtliOM, national service fa an ex- 
tension of a principle ho pot into prac- 
tice back En Des Moines a long time 
ago. He follows the lead of lowam, 
who, he says, work ay hard for thu-if 
communities as they do for their own 
businesses. He requires his top manag- 
ers to give five to seven hours every 
week to the community, That includes 
his son, Mark, Sfl P a University of Iow» 
l^nuluaie who joined RMS - In 1^5 and 
has worked his way up to vice president 
n: id din-H tur of oprrntLon.^ 

"As- tfoon as ynu have any degree of 
success." Nelson says, "you have to 
start putting back into the community 
what you have taken out of it" 



Building Maintenance Service's Dale Nefcloo make* 
it hi* bullosas is keep othar builneaaau clean. 
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TO YOUR HEALTH 



"Oh, My Aching Bade!" 

Here are some ways to ease — or prevent— low back pain. 



By Arthur HL White, M.D., and Patricia Kunaa 



• rr difficult for you to straighten 
I up nfter sitting all morning: at your 
desk? Have you ever felt pain in your 
batik us you bent over iu pick tip a shoe 
or pull a weed? How about an imp-lev- 
ant actuation as you reached up to 
serve a tennts ball? 

tf these feelings are unfamiliar, you 
are lucky. More than 80 percent of the 
world'* people will eaperienc* low back 
pair sometime in their lives. And ac- 
din E to some estimate*, SO of every 
IjOW American workers will lose m av- 
erage of 14 workdays this year from 
job-related back injuries 

Those statistic* sound pessimistic, 
but Lhr good news i> that m mo< cast-* 
low back puin and bads injuries are pre- 
ventabEe. 

If you hare already experienced 
problems, you may be able to conLrol 
the pain t but you will have to change 
wornc common habits. Physician* often 
refer bark pain sufferers to "back" 
schools, where they participate in su- 
pervised programs of exercise and in- 
struction in proper body mechanic el 

Hew you lift, bend, push, pull or 
reach every day hat an impact on your 
hiuk I nf-iri jnut^ly. the average per- 
son pays little attention to which posi- 
tion* put the most stress on the hack. 

Many structures in the low back— 
discs, join la. nerves and muscle* — can 
cause pain. Often it doe* not really mat- 
to" where the pain originates, as long as 
M know which movement* cause iL 

Anmii r M R White. u mtdicat 
director of St, Mary 'a Spine Center in 
San Francisco and founder o/ the 
California Back School PaT&ICIA 
KUNSK, it registered physical thrra< 
pisf, is xrmor physical thrmpist at SL 
Mo ry Sr Spine* Cimter. 




Bending and twisting and reaching too 
far can cause problems if done repeated- 
ly, Sitting for hour* bent o?era«akcaa 
be dangerous if you fail to change peat 
tkm many times throughout the day, 

Thi-rr L* another key to preventing 
low back pain: fitness. Staying physical* 
ly fit nrakeei the performance of activi- 
ties like lifting, pulling and pushing 
easier and more efficient 

Back pain hits most sufferers, when 
they are 36 to 50 yearn old, the period 
when people are inclined tu give up reg 
uJar exercise because of the demand* 
placed on their time by careers and 
families. (We often excel m the expend 
of our hacks!) 

Regular exercise develops strength 
m the abdominal muscles and the quad- 
riceps muscles I front of thigh } p which 
helps prevent low back pain. The ab 
dominal muscles help support the spine, 
and the quadriceps rn uncles allow you 
to reach dnwn to the floor by bending 
your knees instead of bending forward 
at the wajftt 

What ca:i you do lo keep these mua- 
cles in shape without runuing mara- 
thons or swimming miles every day* 
There are some simple exercises that 
you can do at home. They take "> min- 
utes to learn and not much longer to do 
on a daily basis. (We find that the more 
exercises a person is given, the teas 
consistent he or she is in performing 




them. To make it easier to do them 
consistently, we give you only three.) 

The first two exercises are for the 
abdomen; the last one is commonly 
used by skiers to strengthen their legs. 

Pelvic till. Lie on your back on the 
floor, with ytur knees bent, your feet 
on the floor and your arms by your 
aide. By tightening your stomach and 
buttock muscles, flatten the small of 
your back onto the floor. (You probably 
can slide your hand under your back at 
the beginning of the movement, but 
you should not be able bo at the finish.} 
Repeat 10 times; gradually build up to 
2Ct repfttlirms a day. 

Partial ifl-up. Lie on your back with 
knees bent and feet on the floor. Raise 
your head and shoulders up off I rn-' 
floor. (You may lock your hands Unbind 
your bead or reach for your knees as 
you raise up,) Repeat 10 times— or do it 
just once, holding the raised -up ph>iho:i 
for as long as you can. Try to progress 
to holding the position for 4 minutes. 

Wall ttide. Lean against the wall 
with your feet about 12 inches from the 
wall and as far apart You may cross 
your arms over your chesL Push your 
low back into the wall and, once in that 
noMLion H slide down the wall unLil your 
thighs are parallel to the floor, Try to 
hold T h |nixirj'>n for 4 minutes also. 

Another hint about exercise: People 
have been doing to* touches, twisting 
exercises and fulJ sit-upa for years in an 
effort to strenjnhet] their back* But 
these exercises contribute to degenera- 
tive changes In the spine and can cause 
low back pain if done excess ively, Pco- 
;i|m w);m have ^iN-TH-m-Md hm hack pam 

should mi do these exercises at all- 

Kememher one more thjnjf: Keep 
your back -i r ;i jv for all your activ^ 
lies at horw and at work, E 
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CONGRESSIONAL ALERT 



Issues That Could Affect Ywr Business 

. . . and what you can do about them 

Thi* NATION S Bl JSINW feature advuw* reader* how thw can muku their 
viewe known on liuportMit pciidiuj? hrjfisktksi.. CkjrreApcitidt fc nct to members 
and committees of Congress can tw ?wnt either <vo IL5. Senate, Washington, 
D.C 3D510 or UJS. Hewac of fopresetht&tiveii, WaurtLinffUMi. D.C S0ffl& 



Issue 


Potential Impact 
On Business 


Contact And 
Business Message 


FY 1964 Budget Hexes 


imprest rales wll be guided by Capi- 
tol Hill budgel actions as Congress 
decides how much lo borrow lo cov- 


Members ol Die House and Senate 
Don't increase government spend- 
ing; don't rarse ta*es this year; vote 
against taxing fringe benefits 


Appropriation Bills 


Congressional rmpact on tfie federal 
defied, interest rales and inflation 
will bo finalized on comptelion of 13 
regular appropnatFon bills, 


Members ol the House and Senate 
Don't Isopardiz* the economic nr> 
covery with wasteful, inflated appro • 
pnatiori bilis k cut spending. 


intematHjnal Monetary Fund 


IMF, a crat-eflacikv® mechanism for 
nrnnlalrtng inter national financial 
stability, help* foreign nations buy 
American goods and services 


Members at the House end Senate 
Support full funding lor Wf as a way 
ol promoting employment at home 
and sates abroad 


Natural Gas Deregulation 


Current resfrfcltOns on ga* us* and 
prices are unfair to business users; 
hill decontrol woukj provide the low- 
est pnees and plentiful supplies. 


Senators, House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee Support efforts to 
deregulate all natural gas prices and 
supplies by a fined date 


Hazardous Waste 


SmaJI business would lace a much 
heavier peper work burden and high- 
fir production coats; trm envprormwrt 
would realize few benefits. 


Senators Support consistent report- 
ing and regulating requirements lor 
small-quantity generators of hazard- 
ous waste at too kg per month 


Immlpaiton 


A great increase in paper work for 
small firms will resuM H Congress 
adopts mandatory reporting 


Members ol the House tl is vital thai 
voluntary paper work ptowtewm be 
retained m the Ml 


Export Administration Ad 


An ejcfxiil^nHancod Genomic re- 
covery will reduce foreign trade and 
budget deficits. Increase employ* 
merit and improve Amenta's trad- 
ing reputation. 


Members ol the Hon** and Senate 
fleduce unrealistic export controls 
on Herns available lo oltrer nations 
from non U S source* 


Jobless Pay Extension 


Employers 1 payroll ta^es witt rise Jf 
Congress expands the err ended un— 
employment compensation program 
and reduce* incentives for the Job- 
less to accept employment 


Members ol the House and Senate 
Oppose allowing claimants to drew 
ertra weeks of extended benefits, 
federal supplemental compensauon 
or trade adjustment assistance 
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You Can Share In 
Saving lite Recovery 

The most pressing economic question before 
the nation today is how to keep the recovery 
going without triggering a new round of unao 
ceptably high inflation. 

Achieving both goals will require a continue 
lion of the ci] i turner confidence— -and buying— 
that has led the country out of recession. Con- 
sumer spending has depleted inventories to the 
LioinL where industrial production must be ac- 
celerated to meet demand for many km\h of 
goods. Much more govern ment rest mint in 
spending is also needed. So is a reasonable mon- 
ey -supply policy that is neither too expansion- 
ary nor too restrictive. 

One thing the economy certainly doe* not 
need is higher taxes on business. There would 
be no surer way to choke off the recovery than 
to force American enterprises, targe and small, 
to divert to Washington funds that they are 
now using to rebuild their inventories or to 
supply goods and services other businesses 
need for their own expansion. 

Unfortunately, however, a formidable group 
in Congress still looks to higher taxes, rather 
than lower spading, a* * Iflfatto to the prob- 
lem of huge deficits. Business has long recog- 
nized the extent to which ever-higher taxes un- 
dermine the economic system and prevent the 
growth needed to underwrite the very social 
programs the high-tax advocates a bo support. 

An article on page 22 in thw issue takes a 
hard look at the high en tax case. Business peo- 
ple should read it carefully, then let their own 
members of Congress know how they feel on 
this crucial issue. 

Congress ShouM 
Clean Up Its Act 

One of the more popular tactics on Capitol 
Hill is the use of the words "reform/' "equity/' 
*' responsible" and "clean M in the titles of legis- 
lation. 

Thus, the 19H2 measure that imposed record 
lax increases and wiped out much of the relief 
voted only a year earlier carried the title ' Tax 
Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act/' which 
lives on in Washington jargon m TEFRA* 

A current use of the tactic is seen in the so- 



called Clean Campaign Act of 1983. The very 
words seem to command support for the mea- 
sure. But take a closer look. Major provisions of 
the legislation would severely restrict participa- 
tion by political action committees in congres- 
sional elections and would require all taxpayers 
to subsidize the campaigns of all general-dec* 
tion candidates for Congress. 

PACs. have been an important vehicle by 
which huftinfss generally has become involved 
in the political process after too many years of 
sitting on the sidelines and suffering the sonse- 
que rices of inaction. 

Further restrictions would inhibit business 
participation in elections whose outcomes will 
have important eon sequences for business. 

There is one positive aspect to the legisla- 
tion — it is evidence that Congress needs its own 
trulh-in-Jfebeting regulations. 

A Time for Change 
In the Farm Belt 

Federal programs to stabilize farmers* in- 
comes will cost around $22 billion this fiscal 
year, almost double last year's outlays. 

Obviously, the federal budget cannot long 
sustain that kind of spending pre&auret. Much of 
the sharp increase stems from price-support 
programs that stimulated production of com- 
modities that growers were unable to sell. 

The Reagan administration set out to ease 
the problem through its Payment-in-Kind pro- 
gram, but this eropg-fnr-cash approach to dis- 
courage planting is not meant to be u substitute 
for a sound, long-term agriculture policy. (See 
report on page 46). 

However, drought combined with the PIK 
program has sharply reduced surpluses in feed 
grains, although not in wheat Market forces 
will have a better chance to take over. 

The federal government should take advan- 
tage of the opportunity — despite the approach- 
ing election season — and resist political pres- 
sures to return to the status quo. Instead it 
should press toward a market system. 

Thtrrti will be an early opportunity to move in 
this direction when Congress looks at the sta- 
tus of a support aysttfm in which the govern- 
ment gives the farmer the difference between 
market price and n so-called target price Tar 
gei prices should he frozen, not allowed to 
rise. Q 
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Warning: Trie Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Oangwous to Your HeaMt 



SOFT PACK 1O0! FILTER. MFXTKOl 2 mg. "tar". 0.2 mg. wcotina 
av. pr cigsratta. FTC ftojiofr MWL 'A3. 
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Give your business associates something they'll foirg remember. 
Seagram's 1/0 Exceptionally smooth, surprisingly light. 
Give V.O. in (he new limited edition decanter, at a slightly higher price 
Or in the holiday gift package, at the traditional price. 
And you can give it by the bottle Of by the case 
Always be moderate when you drmh but indulge when you give. 
Give Seagrams V0. Even alter it's gone you won't be forgotten. 
Jb send a gift of Seagram 'sV O.calt this toll free number 
800528-6148x507 Void where prohibited. 
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